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Manuac TRAINING ScHOOL, 
MOTTO TE tae: meee Washington University, St. Louis. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION FOR THE YEAR {895-6 WILL BE HELD ON 
Thursday, June 20th, from 9g till 3 o’clock. 


Requisites for Admission to the First-Year Class: Candidates must not be younger than 14 vears; the average age is over 


15. They will be examined in Arithmetic (written and oral), Geography, English Grammar and Composition, U. S. History, 
Reading and Spelling 


===.boys who can present Certificates of Admission to a First-class High School, or a school of equal grade, will be accepted 
WITHOUT EXAMINATION. 


EXMAll applicants should present certificates of character. Candidates may send in their names at any time. 
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families. 
AIM AND METHOD OF THE SCHOOL. 


Persons not familiar with our methods may be interested to know: 


The aim is a general, all-round education. The course of study covers three years, and must be taken in regular order 
Each day’s program has two periods for shop work and four for recitations and ‘drawing. 

Equal attention is paid to Language, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 

It is not the aim of the school to make mechanics. 

The school does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 

There is no opportunity at the school to earn money. 

Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 

Graduates of the school are prepared to enter Engineering Schools and non-classical College Courses, to learn business 
or any occupation requiring a well disciplined mind and hand. 


A Catalogue giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and Method of the School, Old Examination Question, 
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pei elena C. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
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A Notable Book of Interest to Missouri Teachers and Students. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STATE GOVERNMENT SERIES, EDITED BY B. A. HINSDALE, Ph., D., LL. D. 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF MISSOURI. 


By J. U. Barnard, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Mississippi. (Formerly of Missouri.) 
si" 4 
“—I12-Mo. Cloth, 240 Pages, Price, $1.00. 
The following books from the Werner Educational Series have been recommended for 


ALL MISSOURI COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTES FOR 1895: 


Barnard’s History and Civil Government of Missouri, $1.00. 

Krohn’s Practical Lessons in Psychology, 1.25. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (Greenwood Edition) 1,25. 
Orders for the three books to one address will be filled, express prepaid, on receipt of $3.00. 


Be The publishers invite correspondence concerning these publications, from teachers and school officers. 


The Werner Company, 
New York, Philadelphia. 160 Adams Street, Chicago. Boston, ‘Minneapolis. 
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Ir ought not to count against 
Colonel Parker, of the Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School, that the N. Y. 
Jl. of Education nominates him for 
President of the N. E. A. He 
would put some yeast into it, and 
let the ‘‘dignity’’ end of it take 
care of itself, or Brother Brown 
might be a committee of one to 
look after this part of the program. 


LET us get out of and above the 
scramble for office which has dis- 
graced so many of the meetings of 
the N. E. A.; get above the speech 
of auctioneers and newsboys and 
the caucus. We want the great 
breath of the twentieth century 
blown down upon us, opening new 
eras of power for our teachers, in- 
spiring them with hymns of lofty 





cheer. 





Wuat delight will spring from 
contributing our strong advantage 
to the benefit of humanity in ap- 
plying the knowledge gained at 
the meeting of the N. E. A. in 
Denver. The problem as to ‘‘What 
knowledge is of most worth’’ is 
here to be solved. 





THE heart ordinarily beats about 
seventy times a minute, and throws 
about two ounces of blood at each 
contraction. 


WE are glad to see the wisdom 
displayed by our teachers and su- 
perintendents in making much of 
the graduating exercises. The 
people are interested in these exer- 
cises, are open and alert to the best 
impressions, and such opportuni- 
ties should be improved to impress 
patrons and taxpayers with the 
value of our common school sys- 
tem. The strongest men should 
be secured to deliver addresses on 
some practical phase of these edu- 
cational questions pressing for so- 
lution. 





Is it not a little weak—nay, 
more silly—for the educational pa- 
pers to ‘‘regret that the program of 
the N. E. A. does not contain the 
name of Dr. Harris, Commissioner 
of Education? He proposes to sail 
for Europe before the date of the 
Denver meeting.’’ Dr. Harris will 
be more vitally present at the Den- 
ver meeting by his ‘‘Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen’? than any 
million of men and women who 
may congregate there in person. 
The continent is the measure of 
meal being leavened by this ‘‘re- 
port.’’ This yeast is everywhere 
present. 





Tuis large but unsettled ques- 
tion as to ‘‘What knowledge is of 
most worth,’’ is a nebula to dim 
eyes, but the lens of the great tele- 
scope of the N. E..A. at Denver 
may develop a system for its speedy 
solution and application. Every- 


thing is possible to bountiful being, | 


to amplitude of soul. 
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ANARCHY and ignorance in this 
country must both go down into 
a night without morning or mor- 
row. 





PROGRESS can be hoped for in 
teaching, only as teachers make 
use ofthe experience of their prede- 
cessors as a starting point for their 
own investigations.—7. P. Wick- 
ersham. 





A LARGE part of the number of 
those who leave school before 
graduation might be saved, if held 
to their work by the personal love 
and magnetism of some teacher.— 
Prof. W. H. Cheever, Milwaukee. 





Our common school system, 
when we come to fully understand 
its scope and design, is the prin- 
ciple of order founded upon respect 
for rights of all and of each. It is 
strong and beautiful in theory be- 
cause it is true to the highest good 
of all. 





INTELLIGENCE like nature never 
takes repose. It repairs and re- 
produces itself unceasingly. It is 
ever decorating itself afresh for 
new harvests of beauty and power, 
and draws nutriment and vitality 
from the history of the past, and 
from death itself. 





From the fertilizing springs of 
our common school system flows 
the streams of intelligence, which 
feed law, order, safety, progress. 
If the taxpayers do not compre- 
hend their worth and their power 
and sustain them liberally, so 
much the worse for the country. 





In the school-library the pupils 
and the people too may look into 
the faces and listen to the voices 
of all the great and good who have 
ever lived—masters who wrote a 
thousand years before the English 
language was born. The richest 
luxuries of literature are now 


brought within the reach of all. 
Get ready early to start a library 
in your school district. 


oe 





A LIBRARY is a living, breathing 
corporeity all aglow and astir with 
the first and best vitalities of cul- 
ture, of genius and of power. The 
teacher who is not enough alive to 
the advantages of a good library 
to take efficient means to start one 
should seek some other employ- 
ment. He furnishes the. best evi- 
dence in the world that his work 
is worthless, because when he has 
taught his pupils to read, he stops 
there. What a blank! 





IGNORANCE and anarchy batter 
down the temples of justice with- 
out re-building them, and the in- 
stitutions of society without the 
power of re-constituting, making a 
desert instead of a garden of our 
land. They feed upon vengeance, 
ruins and graves. Our common 
school system trains and educates 
for obedience to law, for co-opera- 
tion, for unity, safety, peace, 
liberty and brotherhood. Our 
schools are worth in this direction 
alone all they cost. 


RR a 


Ir is the business of the teacher 
and the school to train for intel- 
lectual power, to the end that the 
child may become a self support- 
ing citizen, may feel the dignity 
of honest labor, either intellectual 
or manual, may be disposed to 
earn his living, may choose a 
respectable vocation suited to his 
circumstances and within the 
reach of his gifts, and may pursue 
it contentedly until ambition and 
experience shall combine to point 
out a better one.—Draper. 


——<<<—— ae 


THe Atlanta Exposition is 
already attracting wide attention 
both in this country and in Europe. 
Beside the direct contribution of a 
large sum of money, the United 
States Government is to make a 





grand exhibit. The railroads are 
to make a great exhibit. There 
is to be a large mineral exhibit. 
Dr. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, will make 
large exhibits of the progress of 
education with all its appliances. 
Gov. Northem writes us that there 
is to be a great educational gath- 
ering to discuss educational topics 
and methods the last week in 
October. We hope the educators 
of the South will not only go in 
great numbers, but arrange to take 
the schools along too. Two or 
three day’s visit there will be 
worth more than a year at school. 
It is an opportunity to see the 
wealth of Southern productions of 
inestimable value to all. 


os 


THE W. W. Wuirney Co., of 
Toledo, O., are publishing some of 
the best music books we have yet 
seen. Their ‘‘Morning Bells’’ for 
public schools has a clear ring 
and pure tone which makes it a 
favorite wherever used. Every 
teacher should send for specimen 
pages before introducing a new 
music book. 


>< 


WE have no extra copies of the 
“‘Report of the Committee of Ten,’’ 
nor of the ‘‘Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen.’’ We have a copy 
of each on file for reference—as 
there seems to be a wide-spread 
interest in these reports. They 
are published and for sale by ‘‘The 
American Book Co.’’ See adver- 
tisement in another column. 


NATURE has made it very hard 
for a healthy child to sit still.— 
G. Stanley Hall, Boston. 








No other study except the Bible 
tends to the development of such 
power in dealing with men as the 
study of Greek and Latin.—W. 7. 
Farris, U. S. Com of Education. 





o> 

Is it probable that what a million 
women say after daily trial is a mistake? 
They say they know by test that Dob- 
bins’ Electric is most economical, pur- 
est and best. They have had 28 years 
to try it. You give it one trial. 
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CAPACITIES AND APTITUDES. 





Why this is evident to any formal capacity 


There is no obstruction in this. 
— Shak, 


S° much time and money has 
been expended in trying to 
fit square pegs in round holes that 
a statement of actual fact,—in a 
great institution, Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis,—like the fol- 
lowing, commands attention, and 
challenges the admiration of those 
who realize that only once in the 
life time of the individual can he 
command the four years for this 
experimental season of culture and 
of study. If these four years have 
been wasted in a fruitless endeavor 
to make a square peg fit a round 
hole, the time and the opportunity 
do not come again; hence the value 
of the following statement: 

The Manual Training School of 
Washington University is a second- 
ary or preparatory school between 
the District or Grammar, School on 
the one hand, and the high-grade 
Engineering School on the other. 
It was organized to effect several 
ends: 

1. To furnish a broader and 
more appropriate foundation for 
higher technical education. 

2. To serve as a developing 
school where pupils could discover 
their inborn capacities and aptt- 
tudes, whether in the direction of 
literature, science, engineering, or 
the practical arts, while securing 
a liberal elementary training. 

3. To furnish to those who 
looked forward to industrial life 
opportunity to become familiar 
with tools, materials, drafting, and 
the methods of construction, as 
well as with ordinary English 
branches. 

Here in the heart of the con- 
tinent, where there is so much to 
be done, the motto of this Manual 
Training School seems to be espec- 
ially appropriate. 

Hail to the skillful, cunning hand! 

Hail to the cultured mind! 


Contending for the world’s command, 
Here let them be combined! 


The cunning hand, and the 
cultured mind, have been so far 
combined as to furnish a large 
number of managers or superin- 
tendents of industrial establish- 
ments, engineers, draftsmen, archi- 
tects, manufacturers, electricians 
and for other responsible positions 
requiring directive power. 

With the ‘‘cultured mind’’ as a 
basis, these graduates become at 
once effective in the various depart- 
ments of engineering. They be- 
come civil, mechanical, electrical 
or mining engineers. So of drafts- 
men, for architects or for manufac- 
turers or railroads. Thirty have 
become effective teachers in other 
similar schools, but Prof. C. M. 
Woodward, director, has never yet 
been able to furnish competent 
men in these various departments 
as fast as called for. 

This is, of itself, evidence suffi- 
cient to show the need, not only of 
the foundation, but of an enlarge- 
ment of this department without 
delay. 


A GREAT CONGRESS. 








The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
By day, by night. —Shak. 


NE of the specific objects of 
the Pan-American Congress 
of Religion and Education, meet- 
ing in Toronto, Ont., July 18th to 
25th, is to bring workers in all re- 
ligious bodies into closer associ- 
ation with other believers in all 
the great educational, philan- 
thropic and reform movements of 
modern Christianity. A very wide 
demand for such a gathering has 
been made for some years, and this 
received new impulse in the Par- 
liament of Religions held in Chi- 
cago, but in this congress the ob- 
ject sought is the practical union of 
practical men and women in behalf 
of practical affairs which make for 
the redemption of the world. 
Every county and city govern- 
ment in North America has been 
individually invited to send dele- 
gates. 





Among others, the Congress will 
discuss such topics as : 

“The New Movement for the 
Unity and Peace of the World,”’ 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, Ex-President 
World’s Fair Religious and Edu- 
cational Congresses, Chicago, Iil. 

‘Christianity and Education,”’ 
Hon. Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., 
President North-Western Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

‘The Debt America Owes to 
Public Schools,’’ Hon. Chas. R. 
Skinner, State Superintendent 
Public Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

‘Rights and Duties of Labor,’’ 
Most Rev. John Ireland, DD., 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. 

‘*The Press as an Educational 
Factor,’’ J. B. Merwin, Editor 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘‘Educational Valueof Women’s 
Clubs.’’ Thirty Minutes. Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Woman’s Board, World’s Fair 
Congresses, Chicago. 

The Wabash, Chicago & Alton, 
the ‘‘Big Four’’ and other railways 
east of St. Louis and Cairo, IIl., 
have granted reduced rate of one 
first-class fare for round trip (plus 
$1.00 Pan-American Membership 
Fee); tickets good to return to 
Sept. 1st, if deposited with the 
Joint Agent at Toronto during the 
meeting. 


To teach young people or old 
people how to observe nature is a 
good deal like trying-to teach them 
how to eat their dinner. The first 
thing necessary in the latter case is 
appetite; this given, the rest fol- 
lows very easily. And in observ- 
ing nature, unless you have the 
appetite, the love, the spontaneous 
desire, you will get little satisfac- 
tion. It is the heart that sees more 
than the mind. To love nature is 
the first step in observing her. If 
a boy had to learn fishing as a 


task. what slow progress he would 
make, but, as his heart isin it, how 
soon he becomes an adept.—/ohn 
Burroughs, in ‘‘ Riverby.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 





| eg most men and women self is 

everything. Their whole life 
is a room lined with looking- 
glasses, presenting to them in all 
directions and at every glance in- 
numerable reflections and multi- 
plications of their own petty and 
worthless selves. With boundless 
self-importance, as though the 
world was made for them, and 
thinking of them, they make them- 
selves, their own low selves, the 
whole.—F. W. Farrar. 

e © 

The very finest expression on 
the face of a child or infant seems 
to me to be that of open-eyed and 
often open-mouthed curiosity and 
wonder. The objects of nature 
charm and entrance the soul, 
which for the moment becomes al- 
most one with the face. This di- 
vinest thing in childhood, which 
only bad school methods can kill, 
which prompts the primeval ex- 
periments of infants in learning to 
use their senses, limhs, and minds 
upon nature, is the root of the 
spirit of research, which explores, 
pries, inquires so persistently, and 
often so destructively in older 
children, and comes to full ma- 
turity in the investigator be- 
hind the telescope or microscope, 
in the laboratory, seminary, li- 
brary, or on exploring expeditions. 
At its best, this spirit of research 
has awe and yeverence enough in 
it to give it a high and positive re- 
ligious character, and the best and 
most characteristic feature about 
the new movement in higher edu- 
cation I am trying to describe is 
that its upward tendencies can best 
be characterized by the word ‘‘re- 
search,’’ a word, alas! now more 
often praised than understood.— 
Stanley Hall 

* * 

Let us all resolve: First, to at- 
tain the grace of silence ; second, 
to deem all fault-finding that does 
no good a sin, andto resolve, when 


we are happy ourselves, not to 
poison the atmosphere for our 
neighbors by calling on them to 
remark every painful and disagree- 
able feature of daily life ; third, to 
practice the grace and virtue of 


praise.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


a 
* * 


The foundation of our national 
character is laid by the mothers of 
the nation. Many a woman does 
the work of her life without being 
seen or noticed by the world The 
world knows nothing, or does not 
think, of the fears, the pains, and 
the anxieties inseparable from the 
mother’s office. So sweet and so 
natural a thing is piety among 
women that men have come to re- 
garda woman without it as strange, 
if not unhealthy .—Aolland. 

‘6 

However well endowed a teacher 
may be in respect of instruction or 
intelligence, he will always be in- 
ferior to a teacher who to the same 
personal qualities adds that which 
gives power, assurance and de- 
cision—the reflective knowledge 
of the natural laws for the devel- 
opment of the intelligence.—Com- 
payre. 

ee 

Looking only in front of you is 
not always a safe way when you 
want to go straight ahead. You 
may have to look in. several di- 
rections, in order to make progress 
in one. In the city streets, car- 
riages and carts and trolley cars, 
as well as foot passers, must be 
looked out for, before and behind 
and on either hand, when one 
would simply cross from one side- 
walk to the other. Even on a 
country road itis necessary to have 
an eye behind, as well as before, if 
you would be sure to avoid being 
run over, orrun into. Indeed, in 
no walk of life is it safe to go 
ahead without glancing around as 
you go. If we were designed to go 
in this fashion, one eye in the 
middle of the forehead, with the 
head fixed firmly on the shoulders, 


—$$_ 


without the pivot of a turning neck, 
would have answered the purpose, 
But our two eyes, and our power 
to turn our head either way, indi- 
cates our duty to look about us as 
we press ahead. In order to know 
whether we can safely go forward, 
we must know our surroundings— 
Exchange. 

You cannot grow too familiar 
with the books of all ages which 
have in them the truest humor, for 
the truest humor is the bloom of 
the highest life. Read George 
Eliot, and Thackeray, and above 
all, Shakespeare.— Phillips Brooks. 


* 
* * 


Learn to laugh. <A good laugh 
is better than medicine. Learn 
how to tell a story. A well-told 
story is as welcome as a sunbeam 
in a sick room. Learn to keep 
your own troubles to yourself. The 
world is too busy to care for your 
ills and sorrows. Learn to stop 
croaking. If you cannot see any 
good in the world, keep the bad to 
yourself. Learn to hide your pains 
and aches under a pleasant smile. 
No one cares to hear whether you 
have the earache, headache or 
rheumatism. Don’t cry. Tears do 
well enough in novels, but they 
are out of placein reallife. Learn 
to meet your friends with a smile. 
The good-humored man or woman 
is always welcome, but the dys- 
peptic or hypochondriac is not 
wanted anywhere, and may be a 
nuisance as well.—/a. School Jour- 
nal. 


- 
- * 


Lucy Larcom says if those read 
her book for whoin it was not writ- 
ten, they are eavesdroppers, and 
have no right to criticise. How 
much there is in that sentiment; 
how easily it disposes of those pro- 
fessional critics for whom no suc- 
cessful book—in the true sense— 
was ever written! All really good 
books are written for some special 
class of people, and yet they are 
almost never the ones who have 
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occasion to express publicly their 
approval or disapproval. This is 
equally true of the best school 
work. The teacher who really 
teaches for his children is to be 
judged, usually, by these who have 
the critic’s standards. ‘There are 
many teachers who actually dare 
not teach for the children with 
whom they are. There are some 
visitors, some school directors, and 
possibly superintendents and prin- 
cipals, who are eavesdroppers. 
Hasten the day when teachers will 
care to teach for the better good of 
the children. and when all critics 
and officials will be able to seeand 
speak from the child’s standpoint. 
—N. E£. Journal. 





THE demand of the times is for 
a school system that conserves the 
interests of the individual. The 
day is past that fits pupil to the 
school ; it must be henceforth the 
school for the child. The school 
should meet the individual at the 
door of his actual wants; should 
fitin and around and about him. 
Gradation is a good thing, but it 
should never stand in the way of 
easy advancement. The march 
of all pupils with the even tread of 
determinative precision is abnor- 
mal. There must be flexibility, 
adaptation, and conservation in 
order that the wants of all chil- 
dren shall be perfectly met. The 
bright pupils must not be discour- 
aged by conformity to the rate of 
average progress. On the other 
hand, the pupil at the other end 
of the class must not be hurried 
forward to plunge in difficulties he 
does not understand, or compelled 
by gradation to drop by the way- 
side. Somewhere along the line 
there must be a working place for 
every child, be his working ability 
what it may.—Superintendent P. 
W. Search. 
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To succeed in teaching in the 
highest sense one should be scien- 
tifically trained, as well as soundly 
educated. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 





N old teacher once said to a 
young associate, ‘‘You are 
just beginning a life-long profes- 
sion. Make up your mind now, 
never, without excellent  rea- 
sons, to teach in a school for less 
than your immediate predecessor, 
and try to raise the salary during 
your stay, if possible ’’ Soon after, 
the young teacher, who didn t care 
very much whether she began her 
work that term or the next, was 
interviewed by the trustee of a 
country school, who was in some- 
thing of a hurry to get a teacher, 
as the spring work was coming on 
and he wanted to get the children 
“out of the way.’’ The following 
dialogue ensued : 

‘‘Now, I want a good school. 
There are forty-two children, ‘off 
and on,’ more ‘on’ than ‘off’ when 
they’ve got a good teacher. Last 
teacher wasa man. Expect to get 
a girl for less, of course. The 
highest class is algebra, and we 
don’t want no children sent home 
at half-past three. We’ll give you 
$7. What do you say ?”’ 

“You paid the last teacher $9, 
didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘Well, yes, as I said before, he 
was a man, and we don’t calculate 
to pay a woman as much, you 
know.’”’ 

‘You expect the same work 
done, don’t you!’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, school’s got to go 
all the time.’”’ 

‘‘And you expect it just as well 
done?’’ 

‘‘Why, of course, it wouldn’t do 
to slack up any. Want algebra, 
and the law says there has got to 
be some physiology now.’”’ 

‘‘Well. I’ll come for $9.’’ 

‘‘But we can’t pay $9 just for a 
girl. Annie Brown taught here 
last summer for just $7,’’ etc., etc. 

They argued for awhile, and 
when the teacher was about to 


withdraw the trustee called her 


back and hired her for $9, remark- 
ing that the money wasn’t his, no- 
how. 

The next winter the former 
teacher returned, but found that 
the present teacher was going to 
remain. Healso found that crayons 
had been substitnted for rough 
pieces of chalk, and neat erasers 
for dirty, ragged cloths. He was 
also surprised to learn that there 
was a janitor. The next year that 
teacher got her salary increased to 
$10 ; a year from then she received 
$12, and the next term she didn’t 
getacent of salary. It was not 
with her ‘‘a life-long profession ’’ 
The reason was that she got mar- 
ried. Just think of the years of 
professional usefulness that teacher 
lost by getting married! She mar- 
ried a Methodist minister. Her 
desertion was a calamity to the dis- 
trict. But it wasn’t a calamity for 
that Methodist minister. The last 
heard of him he had built seven 
churches in seven successive 
charges, and was still at the busi- 
ness! It pays to be alive to the 
exigencies of the situation. If 
every teacher would try just one 
term to initiate a worthy precedent 
in some line of reform right in his 
own schoolroom, so that all who 
come after might see the ‘‘foot- 
prints in the sand’’ and more 
readily follow in the path of right- 
doing, what a vast, onward sweep 
the cause of education would re- 
ceive !—E£ducational News. 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Re- 
ward for any case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F.J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned have known F.J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 


Wrst & TRuUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & MAR- 
vin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous..surfaces of the system. 
Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. Testimonials free. 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M.A., LL.D. 





[An address delivered before the St. Louis So- 
ciety of Pedagogy.] 


3 

F there is any one fact upon 
which we moderns pride our- 
selves more than upon any other, 
it is just the fact that we are 
‘‘moderns.’’ At the same time we 
are by no means as careful as we 
might well be to mark the dis- 


tinction between ‘‘modern’’ and 
‘-recent’’ on the one hand, and 
between ‘‘ancient’’ and ‘‘anti- 


quated’’ on the other. 

There is no doubt a very wide 
difference between the ancient 
world and the modern world. The 
period of human history rightly 
described as ‘‘ancient,’’ was char- 
acterized by the isolation of tribe 
from tribe, of nation from nation ; 
by antagonism as between people 
and people ; by narrowness of view 
and poverty of spirit. The medi- 
geval period was marked by the 
collision and interfusion of race 
elements ; by consequently increas- 
ingly vigorous mental ferment ; by 
an eagerness of inquiry that be- 
came all-engrossing. And theone 
normal result of all this activity 
was and could not but be, the 
gradual clearing up of human in- 
telligence concerning the real sig- 
nificance of the world, whether in 
respect of its wider compass as an 
all-inclusive whole, or in respect 
of its specifically differentiated 
constituent parts. It is, in fact, 
precisely this clearing up of human 
intelligence that constitutes the 
real transition from the middle-age 
period to what may properly be 
called ‘‘modern times.”” 


The period of antiquity has 


rightly bans called the ‘childhood 
of the world.’’ With equal pro- 
priety the medizeval period might 
be styled the age of adolescence for 
the human race ; while the modern 
time is essentially the age of ma- 
turity wherein the human spirit 
finds progressively the clew to the 
solution of all its own deepest 
questionings. Hence the modern 
world is distinguished above all 
by its intellectual clearness ; by its 
great discoveries ; by its spiritual 
no less than by its material wealth. 
And 1492 with its bringing to light 
of the ‘‘new world,’’ is but the con- 
spicuous initial point in the won- 
drous process by which the whole 
world has become altogether new 
to man. Instead of the flat, move- 
less world of antiquity, men found 
themselves to be inhabitants of a 
sphere whirling through stellar 
depths. Instead of a distant and 
limited heaven, the mind of man 
opened out upon the infinitude of 
space filled through and through 
with divinity. Instead of a multi- 
tude of capricious, mutually con- 
tradictory, and often more or less 
malicious powers, there was at 
length apprehended one all-em- 
bracing, self-renewing Process— 
an infinite cosmos in which there 
is no possibility that any single 
fact should ever become wholly or 
permanently ‘‘antiquated.’’ 

It is, indeed, only in quite ‘‘re- 
cent’’ times that the central sig- 
nificance of the world-process is 
coming to be fairly understood. 
The generation just passing has 
been occupied chiefly in the study 
of man’s ‘‘environment’’—that is, 
in the study of the outer forms of 
the world in which manlives. The 
present generation is already turn- 
ing its attention predominantly to 
the study of man himself. And 
both these phases of inquiry are 
even now leading up to a freshly 
clear apprehension of the signifi- 
cance of the greatest of all the dis- 
coveries in the history of the 
world. And this is the discovery 


ee 
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- the ous that man hiienaail is in- 
deed the veritable microcosm : that 
is, the discovery that in the very 
nature of man there is ultimately 
involved nothing less than the 
whole of the infinite complex of 
creation, whether this be consid- 
ered as process or as product. 


And as chief result of the deep- 
ening apprehension of this truth, 
there is now in progress a swift 
and thorough and universal awak- 
ening to a consciousness of a new 
gospel—the nineteenth century 
gospel of education. 

This gospel is the divine mes- 
sage that to every human soul be- 
longs an infinite destiny, and that 
in this infinite destiny for indi- 
vidual man there is involved the 
inalienable right of every human 
being to the most favorable con- 
ditions possible for the working 
out of this destiny in his own per- 
son to the fullest degree of realiza- 
tion. 


True, in its essence this ‘‘new”’ 
gospel is as old as the universe. 
And yet there is about it to-day a 
glow of absolute freshness as if it 
were the first full breath of a newly 
regenerated world. Now, for the 
first time in the history of this 
planet, the doctrine of fully rounded 
spiritual development is coming to 
be clearly recognized and joyfully 
accepted as the ultimate, absolute 
orthodoxy of human life. And 
this is found to involve a fresh in- 
terpretation of that irrepressible 
competition which has been in ac- 
tual process from the time of the 
first pair of brothers, human or 
ante-human, to the present day. 


Thus it is coming to be more 
and more clearly recognized that 
the brotherhood of man, far from 
being a mere pretty figure of 
speech, is the central, vital and 
vitalizing truth of human history. 
It is coming to be clearlv seen that 
society as a whole constitutes one 
vast spiritual organism; that in 
this organism each member con- 
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tributes to the life of the whole, 
and at the same time draws its life 
fom the whole. From which it is 
at length becoming clear to the 
modern consciousness that the 
larger Personality of society can 
attain its own fullest development 
jin no other way than through ful- 
lest recognition of its own obliga- 
tians as the rightful keeper of its 
younger brother, zzdividual man. 
And ‘‘keeper’’ means, not keeper 
from action, but keeper from hin- 
drances to action; keeper in the 
sense of nourisher, provider of con- 
ditions to fullest, truest, noblest 
life—keeper, in short, in the sense 
of educator, of trainer of the indi- 
vidual into those modes of activity 
tending toward fully rounded man- 
hood. And so it is coming to be 
clearly seen that society has not 
done its full duty to the individual 
until it has sent the whole child to 
school.* In that simple formula 
are focused all the finest influences 
of all the constellations. Educa- 
tion is no longer to be determined 
in its character by an arbitrary 
choice, as if between hopelessly 
antagonistic elements inherent in 
human nature. On the contrary 
the ‘‘antagonism,’’ so far as it 
teally exists, is itself abnormal. 
And reconciliation—the harmoni- 
zation of the whole being of man— 
is to be brought about by the one 
means possible ; that is, by the co- 
ordination of all the elements of 
human nature through the educa- 
tion of the whole child into a whole 
man. 

In antiquity, as would be ex- 
pected, the physical aspect of life 
was given the chiefplace in human 
discipline. In the Middle Age the 
spiritual nature was insisted upon 
as being alone the true nature of 
man, while the physical nature 
was believed to be little else than a 
mysterious complex of unclean 
tendencies. 

To-day, on the contrary, we are 








*The happy phrase, “Put the whole boy to 
School,” is due to Prof. C. M. Woodward, Dean 
of the St. Louis Manual Training School. 


beginning to see clearly that the 
physical man is the necessary in- 
strumentality of the spiritual man, 
and hence that a fully rounded 
education must include careful 
physical training along with, and 
as a means to the highest results 
in, education considered as the 
process of unfolding to fullest de- 
gree the spiritual life of the indi- 
vidual. 
II. 

Now it is important to note at 
the outset of our present study, 
that at every stage in this unfold- 
ing of the spiritual, nature of the 
individual, the real object of in- 
terest to him is always some uni- 
versal aspect of the world either in 
its physical or in its spiritual char- 
acter. 

Indeed for mind as such it is 
precisely these universal aspects of 
the world which prove to be also 
the simplest, and hence the aspects 
most easily apprehended. How- 
ever paradoxical the statement may 
appear, it is nevertheless true that 
from its very nature the mind first 
of all apprehends general or uni- 
versal characteristics—more or less 
abstract forms—and that only 
through successive experiences 
does it fill out in each case the de- 
tails which such general view in- 
volves. The child knows ‘‘flying 
thing’’ before it knows ‘‘bird ;’’* 
knows ‘‘bird’’ before it knows 
robin or lark; in its dim way 
knows ‘‘human being’’ before it 
knows mother or father. 

No doubt it is ¢hrough particular 
forms that the child becomes con- 


*This a prior: inference, as I have come to no- 
tice since this paper was written, finds full con- 
firmation in the history of language if only we 
bear in mind that language is but the outer, or- 
ganic form of thougnt. For example: ‘‘The root 
form Pat-a-s means flight,’’ while the derived 
forms, ‘‘Pat-agas and pat-angas [mean] bird, 
but also a grasshopper,’’ etc. Max Mueller, 
Science of Thought, p. 308. So also L. Geiger, 
Ursprung der Sprache, p. 70, declares that ‘in 
its most primitive structural forms language 
contains already that which is most general. 
Universal concepts of increasingly varied gra- 
dation are found in the course of the develop- 
mentof language. On the other hand, the 
strictly individual is found only at a later stage, 
and then but seldom.” 


scious of the universal aspect or 
quality inhering in and consti- 
tuting the unity of such particular 
forms. But on the other hand, it 
is also true that the particular 
forms really become known to him 
only as the concrete realization of 
the universal quality or character 
which appeals to him as their true 
substance. Give a child a cluster 
of cherries and see how little he 
cares for the particular forms, how 
eagerly he appropriates the uni- 
versal cherry quality which he ap- 
prehends in the forms! To him 
all are equally ripe, equally sound, 
equally cherry—that is, unzversal. 

This, then, is the true guide in 
the field of education. The pupil 
must be led to discover the essen- 
tial, the abiding, the truly uni- 
versal aspects of the world consti- 
tuting his environment, and must 
also be led to see that conformity 
to this environment in the whole 
range of its significance, is the 
condition absolutely indispensable 
to the extension and enriching of 
his own individual life. 


III. 

Now we have already seen that 
this must include the physical as- 
pect:of life, as well as the spiritual. 
And the education of to-day is rap- 
idly adding to the justification of 
its claims to be counted as really 
‘‘modern’’ by the increasing clear- 
ness and earnestness of the efforts 
made to rationally articulate the 
physical aspect of life with the 
spiritual in actual educational work. 

Of such efforts the most signifi- 
cant feature is what, in its elemen- 
tary aspect, is known as the kin- 
dergarten, and which in its more 
vanced form has come to be called 
Manual Training. The youth is 
to be given the opportunity not 
only of learning what others have 
said about things, he is also to be 
given the opportunity of himself 
seeing things and handling them 
as well. In fact, the same reason 
which makes it so highly desirable 
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that in the departments of physics 
and chemistry the pupil should 
himself perform experiments, and 
that in the natural history sciences 
he should with his own hands and 
with his own eyes, personally ex- 
amine specimens, also justifies the 
claim that he ought to be given 
full opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the textures of woods 
and metals through the sense of 
touch and the muscular sense, as 
well as through the sense of vision. 

There is, in fact, no other way 
in which the pupil can be so 
forcibly impressed with the reality, 
and what may well be called the 
veracity, of things as in coming in- 
to direct relation with them 
through these three senses. For 
these senses are all necessarily di- 
rected outward to space-relations, 
as these relations are concretely 
unfolded in actual things. They 
are in fact precisely the senses con- 
stituting the media through which 
alone any positive knowledge of 
the outer aspect of the world is 
possible. Thus they are distinct- 
ively intellectual senses. And as 
a means of cultivating them in 
their mutual relation and inter- 
dependence as the only explicitly 
geometrical senses—that is, as the 
senses through which alone any 
knowledge of form is attainable— 
it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the value of manual training. 

[ Zo be continued.) 





Ir is stated that a west side Champaign 
boy handed the following to his teacher 
as a bona fide composition last Friday: 
“The human body is made up of the 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen. 
The head contains the brains when 
there is any. The thorax contains the 
heart, lungs and diagram. The abdo- 
men contains the bowels, of which there 


are five—A, E, I, O, U, and sometimes 
W and Y.”’ 





W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1825 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge work. $6.00 
a tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling. $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 
IN NATURE STUDY IN COR- 
RELATION? 





BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN. 





Synopsis of a paper to be read at the National 
Educational Association, Denver, July 10, 
1895. 


T= present educational move- 

ment is characterized by a 
earnest search for fundamental 
principles. A firm belief in the 
supremacy of natural law will be 
the ultimate creed of all peoples; 
this will be the great rally center 
and harmonizing influence in every 
field of human thought. 

The subject matter of all study, 
in the last analysis, presents itself 
to the student under the conception 
of energy; it is in this great un- 
derlying conception that the fun- 
damental unity of all subjects may 
be perceived. The relatives which 
unify all the so-called different 
branches of study, under the con- 
ception of energy, may be termed 
the logical relations; those rela- 
tions by which the subjects unfold 
themselves to the mind are the 
psychological relations. The Old 
Education laid stress upon the 
former, the New Education empha- 
sizes the latter. 

Correlation consists of that psy- 
chologic arrangement and presen- 
tation of subject matter through 
which the logical relations of the 
different branches may most readily 
appear. 

The principles of correlation are 
now being applied to the old 
course of study with revolutionary 
effects. Inthe work of reform and 
reorganization of the curriculum 
in the primary and grammar 
grades, nature study is playing the 
leading part. Its entrance to the 
grammar school course has been 
beset with many difficulties. It 
entered from the side of the high 
school; it should have come from 
the kindergarten. Through the 
specialization of subjects in the 
high school, each branch of sci- 
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ence had its champion who entereg 
the lists determined to make his 
subject the organizing center. The 
first step, therefore, in correlation 
was to determine the natural rela. 
tions of the different branches of 
science to each other. Psycholog- 
ical considerations have made it 
evident that no sudject can be made 
the organizing center, but, that 
each bears a direct relation to the 
demands of growth in the child. 
Nature study is, therefore, now 
organized upon this basis,—the 
subjects not being subordinated 
one to another, but all properly 
related to the needs of child 
growth. 


The old courses of study were 
poverty-stricken in the want of 
thought material; in the rich sup- 
ply of this, nature study has been 
a veritable Godsend to the schools. 
In the first eager use of the new 
subject matter, it seemed as if the 
old, long-established studies would 
be driven from the field. But 
thought and expression are the two 
essential and correlative aspects of 
education. Expression is the out- 
ward realization of thought in ac- 
tion; action is possible only through 
form. ‘These considerations made 
it evident that there must be, not 
strife, but reconciliation between 
the new thought studies and the 
old form studies. This is the work 
now going on in the best schools. 


With nature study the problem 
was two-fold: first, its correlation 
with reading, writing, number, 
drawing, painting, and all the 
other form studies; and, second, 
its correlation with its yoke fellow 
in thought, history including lit- 
erature. In the first, much has 
been accomplished, and complete 
success is promised. Nature study 
practically introduced making, 
modeling and painting into the 
schools; it has rationalized the 
methods in teaching all the rest 
and it has saved childhood from 
the dangers of intellectual starva- 
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tion. History and literature, in 
this work, have been valiant allies. 

In the correlation of science with 
history, but comparatively few 
have grasped the underlying prin- 
ciples. The efforts in this direc- 
tion have been largely devoted to 
a search for jingling words in one 
of the subjects that will suit rhym- 
ing companions in the other. The 
correlation of these two thought 
subjects can take place only on 
two conditions,—first, it must be 
shown that nature study directly 
influences the moral nature; and, 
second, the events of history must 
be taken from the realm of chance 
and whim and be referred for in- 
terpretation to the operation of 
natural law. (For a full discus- 
sion of this topic by the author of 
this paper, refer to LFducational 
Review for May, 1895). 

After the principles upon which 
correlation must take place be 
fully understood, much confusion 
must still result in the early at- 
tempts to apply them. We are 
yet to pass through an era of 
miserably poor teaching. But the 
blunders of the present generation 
will be transmitted to posterity as 
evidence of our sincerity of pur- 
pose and as proofs of our courage 
ina struggle for the rational in 
education. 





~~ 
oe 


PLATO in his Republic says: 
“This is the most valuable maxim 
which is now, or ever has been 
promulgated—what is useful, is 





honorable—what is hurtful is 
base.’’ 
SocRATES says: ‘‘The main 


purpose of education is to turn 
round the faces of people, to in- 
vite them upward from darkness to 
light, from perishable shadows to 
that of imperishable relatives.”’ 

THERE are in the body 527 dis- 
tinct muscles, of which 261 are in 
pairs and five are single. 





WORK. 





The heavens still must work. 
—Shak. 


S nner seems to be a popular 
notion that work is to be 
avoided, that as a means to avoid 
it nothing is so availableas an edu- 
cation. 

Many will labor harder to escape 
work than it would take to per- 
form it. 

The old school readers used to 
contain a sentence that was im- 
pressed on all pupils: ‘‘There is no 
excellence without great labor’.’”’ To 
obtain an education requires the 
hardest kind of work. Work, 
physical work, is in itself an edu- 
cative process, and seems to be not 
fully appreciated. The writer from 
an experience of thirty years in 
school work has found that country 
pupils with four or five month’s 
school in the year and the remainder 
of the year devoted to labor, out- 
strip their city cousins who have 
nine and ten month’s school and 
the remainder of the year in vaca- 
tion (idleness). To plow, to sow, 
to reap, to mow, to build fence, to 
chop, to grub, to drive the reaper, 
and various other duties develop 
perception, memory, judgment, 
reason, and to be skillful in the 
operations afore-named requires 
quick and accurate use of the 
mental powers. The notion that 
the world owes us a living is false. 
The truth is we owe the world a 
living ; we owe it the very best 
possible living. 

We are in debt to the world for 
our existence and for every benefit 
or pleasure we receive. Impress it 
upon your pupils that work is their 
heritage. To work was the edict 
in Eden and out of it, not as a 
curse, but asa blessing. Nocurse 
anywhere was ever pronounced on 
work. 

Christ came into the world to 
work and at life’s close could truth- 
fully say, ‘‘I have finished the 
work that thou gavest me to do.’’ 


Every one has a work to do, and 
is recreant to the mission here on 
earth if he fails to perform it. Im- 
press it upon children that this is 
a working world and that only the 
workers succeed. That study is 
work, and in-work our highest 
pleasure is found. 

That to perform actual, manual 
labor is the mission of the great 
body of the people of this world. 
That mental culture adds pleasure 
to bodily labor, and that bodily 
labor gives strength for mental 
activity ; that progress is only pos- 
sible by means of work. 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end and way, 
But to ac# that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.”’ 
JAMEs N. DAVID. 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA, JUNE 20TH. 





It is a most lamentable fact that 
few people in the ordinary walks 
of life are aware of the immense 
evils entailed upon our children 
through the neglect of so simple a 
matter as ventilation, and that the 
proper heating of a room can be 
made to perform almost perfect ven- 
tilation. It is estimated by those 
who have given the subject the 
most thorough and scientific at- 
tention, through experiment and 
otherwise, that the air in the ordi- 
nary school-room should _ be 
changed thoroughly and com- 
pletely at least once in ten minutes 
in order to maintain a decent, 
healthy and safe condition; while 
the facts in the ordinary school- 
room show that this is seldom or 
never done, especially in cold 
weather.— State Supt. John Ogden, 
North Dakota. 


Yellowstone National Park, 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 
Reached by the ‘‘Burlington Route.’’ 
By application to the undersigned a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet des- 
criptive of the Park, will be sent free to 
any address. Also send for descriptive 
pamphlets of our Personally Conducted 
Summer Tours to Colorado and Yellow- 
stone Park. D.O.IvEs, Gen. Pass. Agt. 

“Burlington Romy, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR PARTS. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





HAT child has not enjoyed 
testing the magic powers of 
the buttercup to reveal his com- 
panion’s taste for butter; yet too 
often a much more magical story— 
the story of its own architecture— 
is wholly ignored. Every butter- 
cup is composed of four distinct 
whorls or parts, each a masterpiece 
in workmanship. 

The outer row consists of five 
yellowish green divisions which 
form the overcoat for the young 
bud. These are termed sepals; 
and taken as a whole, constitute 
the calyx. 

Next come the bright yellow 
petals, also five in number (some- 
times more), which form the most 
conspicuous part of the flower. 
The entire circle of petals forms 
the corolla. Carefully remove one 
petal and notice the small scale at 
its base. Why was it made? All 
things are for some purpose. We 
are apt to think that flowers were 
created mainly to satisfy our de- 
sire for the beautiful ; but no one 
would be apt to see this scale with- 
out picking the flower to pieces; 
besides, until we divine its use, it 
has no particularcharm. The bee, 
wiser in somethings than we, finds 
it a dainty little cup from which, 
if not containing nectar, we may 
suspect it has lately sipped. (Lo- 
cate the honey glands in the violet, 
honeysuckle, etc). 

Within are the stamens, too nu- 
merous to count. Each consists of 
a thread-like filament terminating 


in a pollen-bearing anther. Inthe 
very center are several pistils 
closely crowded together. These 


enlarge in fruit, and are termed 
achenia. 


The two outer rows of floral ap- 


pendages are sometimes wanting, 
though stamens and pistil are al- 
ways present ; otherwise, the plant 
would not produce seed. For this 


gans. 


reason they are called essential or- 
Both may, as in the butter- 
cup, occur in the same flower ; or, 
as in chestnut, oak and castor 
bean, in different flowers on the 
same plant; or, like the willow, 
staminate and pistillate flowers 
be produced on separate 

In the latter case, pollen 
is carried by the wind or by in- 
sects to pistillate flowers. 

It has been found that even 
where stamens and pistils occur to- 
gether and self-fertilization is pos- 
sible, better results come from 
cross-pollination, and many are the 
devices which nature has invented 
for accomplishing this, the most 
familiar of which require the co- 
operation of bees and other in- 
sects. It is easily seen that in col- 
lecting nectar the bee must brush 
past the stamens, and some of the 
pollen from them will cling to it 
and thus be transmitted to the pis- 
til of the next flower visited. 
Botanists think that the bright 
colors of flowers were designed 
rather to attract insects than hu- 
man admirers. And often particu- 
larly bright colors and converging 
lines seem to point directly to the 
hidden sweets. (Note the ‘‘honey 
the violet, 

Can you see any 
special adaptation in the color of 
the evening primrose and other fa- 
miliar nocturnal bloomers to favor 
insect fertilization ? 

It will be seen that flowers differ 
radically in structure as in color 
and general appearance. Often, 
as in the anemone and hepatica, 
the corolla is lacking and the calyx 
is colored. In the lily and iris 
both calyx and corolla are colored. 
In the common white lily, for in- 
stance, petals and sepals closely 
resemble each other, though the 
separation of the outer and inner 
row is apparent ; in the wild tril- 
lium, a member of the lily family, 
the sepals are green. 


Again, the petals are united in- 
to one piece, as in the morning 


may 
plants. 


guides’’ in trumpet 


creeper, etc). 





Bole Prope., Beston, U.8.A. 








glory, pents temon and campanula. 
These are termed gamofetalous, to 
distinguish them from the foly- 
petalous, having distinct or sep- 
arate petals. They are supposed 
to be newer forms, and usually 
show by lobes and a tendency to 
tear more easily at certain points 
the number and position of the 
petals of their ancestors. 

[Let pupils note the different 
parts of other flowers collected, 
classify into apetalous, i. e., with- 
out petals, polypetalous, and 
gamopetalous, noting the lines of 
union in the latter. In what 
flowers is the location of the nec- 
tar apparent from without ?] 

“8 oe 


lMIRS. WASP AND MRS. BEE. 





SAID Mrs. Wasp to Mrs. Bee: 
“‘Will you a favor do me? 

There’s something I can't understand; 
Please ma’am, explain it to me. 


‘Why do men build you a house, 
And coax you to go in it, 

While me, your cousin, they’ll not let 
Stay near them for a minute ? 


“I have a sting, I do confess, 
And should not like to lose it ; 

But so have you, and when you’re vexed 
I’m very sure you use it.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Bee, ‘‘to you, no doubt, 
It does seem rather funny ; 


But people soon forget the stings 
Of those who give them honey.”’ 


—American Bee Journal. 
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a St. Louis Notes. 


THE REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 


HE revised course of study, 
submitted by Superintendent 
E. H. Long, to the Course of Study 
Committee was formulated jointly 
by the superintendent and his as- 
sistants. Its main object is a re- 
arrangement of subjects and topics 
to conform with the new text-books 
introduced nearly two years ago. 
Many of the alterations are of 
minor character, the principal 
changes occurring in the study of 
arithmetic to make the work more 
practicable than it formerly was. 
It wipes out many intricacies in 
the way of fractions. Heretofore 
all the fraction work was confined 
to the fourth grade, making that 
year an exceptionally hard one for 
the pupils. The new plan contem- 
plates the introduction of fractions 
into the third, and even the second 
grade. A change in the first grade 
is made, commencing with the in- 
troduction of teaching measures by 
the foot rule. In the second grade 
liquid measures are taught by 
practical example from _ vessels, 
which will be handled by the pu- 
pils. In fact, there is all along 
the line a tendency for more ob- 
jective teaching. 


The language work has also un- 
dergone a change. Heretofore 
language has been taught orally 
up to the fifth grade. Now book- 
work in language will be intro- 
duced with the third year, and 
stop with the seventh. In the 
eighth year a syllabus will be 
used, which is more a review than 
anything else. 

Mr. Long has also completed a 
thorough course for teaching sci- 
ence in order to keep up with the 
work done in other cities in this 
direction. For the past few years 
no science work has been done 
above the third year on account of 
lack of time. 

The superintendent’s report rec- 


ommends the continuance of a 
course in book-keeping in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, and intro- 
duces double entry in the last year. 
In this the committee differed with 
him, and recommended that book- 
keeping be entirely eliminated 
from the course of study. The 
minor changes are made in history 
and geography, and may be char- 
acterized as merely simplifying 
measures for teaching these two 
branches. 
SCHOOL BOARD BUSINESS. 

‘Eagle pen No. 190’’ is the 
brand of pen which the Course of 
Study Committee of the School 
Board has selected for the use in 
the public schools. The Summer 
High School will be provided with 
$300 worth of material for teaching 
physical science. Eighty sets of 
those splendid relief maps, manu- 
factured by the Central School Sup- 
ply House, Chicago, have been 
purchased for the city schools at a 
cost of $6,720. 
STATE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 

We are glad to see the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
reorganized. The two books, 
‘‘White’s School Management,”’ 
and ‘‘The Schoolmaster in ‘ Liter- 
ature,’’ selected for this year’s 
course, should be read and studied 
by every teacher in the State. 





SEVENTY MILLIONS of people are 
waiting in this country for Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler to tell 
them ‘‘What knowledge is of most 
worth.’’ If the Denver meeting 
solves this problem it will be worth 
all it costs. 





Tuat which more than all else 
gives them moral elevation and a 
charm for the heart is this securing 
to all children within them the in- 
struction of knowledge and a quick 
communication with the best and 
largest thought of the world. It is 
well then to find out early ‘‘What 
knowlege is of most worth.”’ 





A Kk V1 } 
For Brain-Workers the Weak 


and Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘“‘I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of 
the cerebral and nervous’ systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





OZARK HIGH SCHOOL. 


HE Commencement Exercises of the 

Ozark, Ark., High School, June 13, 
attracted all the wealth, intellect, beau- 
ty, and fashion of the community to the 
large C. P. Church, adjoining the school 
grounds, an hour before the opening 
was announced. All the people of 
Ozark, regardless of church or politics, 
join hands to make the ‘‘Commence- 
ment’’ the brightest night of all the 
year. The graduates are Miss Minnie 
M. McBroom, Rudolph Brown, Horace 
A. Pearce, Chesley B. Patterson. Their 
orations showed scholarship, original 
thought, and careful preparation. The 
Ozark School has earned a good repu- 
tation for discipline and advanced 
thought, owing largely to the efficiency 
of Prof. W. C. West, who has 
principal for four years and who now 


been 


resigns to spend a year in study and 
travel. 





THE liver, like the heart, is never 
idle, though its period of greatest ac- 
tivity is several hours after digestion 
has begun. 


THE globe of the eye is moved by six 
muscles. 




















Arithmetic. 


1. Name the standard unit of (a) 
linear measure; (b) surveyors’ long 
measure; (c) liquid measure; (d) 
avoirdupois weight; (e) angular meas- 
ure. 

I. (a) Yard. (b) Chain. 
(d) Pound. (e) Degree. 

2. Reduce (a) .37652 yr. to integers 
of lower denominations; (b) 3% qt. to 
the fraction of a bushel. 

2. (a) 4 mo. 15 da. 13 hr. 7 min. 58.08 
sec. (b) 4} bu. 

3. A and B working together can do 
a certain piece of work in 18 days, and 
Bcan do the work alone in 30 days. 
How many days will it take A to do the 
same work ? 

3. 45 days. 

4. I9—I17—39--8--6X (?) —3=34. 
Using the signs in their true mathe- 
matical relation, find the missing num- 
ber. 

4. 5- 

5. Aprinter’s bill fora lot of hand- 
bills was $6.70. If the contract was 
that the price of the first hundred 
should be $1.50 and for each succeed- 
ing hundred $.40, how many handbills 
were charged for ? 

5. 1,400. 

6. Find the square root of .6, correct 
to three decimals places. 

6. .774--. 


(c) Gallon. 


7. Ifacertain bell metal iscomposed 
in weight of 73 parts copper, 18 parts 
tin, 6 parts zinc, 12 parts lead, and 3 
parts iron, how many pounds of each 
metal are there in a bell made from this 
composition, and weighing 616 pounds. 

7. 401% lbs. copper, 99 Ibs. tin, 
33 lbs. zinc, 66 lbs. lead, and 16% lbs. 
iron. 

8. Find the proceeds of a go-day 
note for $275, made and discounted 
to-day by the exact interest method at 
bank, in Albany, N. Y. (Contracts 
made in New York after Jan. 1, 1895, 
have no grace.) 

8. $270.93. 

g. Ifa picture dealer receives a dis- 
count of 4o per cent. from the list price 
on etchings and sells them at list price, 
what is his per cent of gain on his in- 
vestment. 

9. 66% per cent. 





10. Common stock of the Lake Erie 
and Western R. R. was quoted at 16} 
January 2, 1895. Find the proceeds of 
a sale of 23 shares of that stock on that 
day, brokerage } per cent. 

10. $379.50. 

Geography. 


1. Givethe parallels of latitude which 
mark the limits within which the sun’s 
rays strike vertically upon the earth. 

I. 23%° north latitude and 23%° 
south latitude. 

2. Give three causes that produce 
marked differences in the climate of 
places having the same latitude. 

2. Difference in altitude, difference 
in soil, location with reference to large 
bodies of water, location with reference 
to mountain ranges. 

3. Mention two natural causes, 
aside from storms, which make a jour- 
ney from New York to Liverpool dan- 
gerous. 

3. Fogs, icebergs, and rocks border- 
ing narrow channels. 

4. What important city is located on 
(a) the river Tiber; (4) the river Seine; 

c) the river Thames. 

4. (a) Rome. (6) Paris. 

don. 


(c) Lon- 
5. (@) What waters are connected by 
the Welland Canal? (6) Explain the 
necessity for the construction of this 
canal when a natural water-way exists 
between these two bodies of water. 

5. (a) Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
(6) The Niagara river is not navigable 
because of rapids and great falls; hence 
the necessity of the canal. 

6. What range of mountains extends 
(a) from the Black Sea to the Caspian 
Sea; (6) between France and Italy. 


6. (a) The Caucasus mountains. (6) 
The Alps. 
7. Mention three seas that border 


upon Turkey in Asia. 

7. The Mediterranean sea, the Black 
sea, the Red sea, and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 

8. Classify the following plants by 
zones: Coffee, elm, mahogany, spruce, 
tea. 

8. Coffee torrid 

ne; elm and tea, temperate zone; 
spruce, temperate and frigid zones. 

9. Name five cities on the direct line 
of the New York Central 
River railroad between 


and mahogany, 





and Hudson 
Buffalo and 
Albany. 

9. Rochester, Syracuse, Rome, Utica, 
Amsterdam, and Schenectady. 

10. Mention five principal exports 
of the Pacific coast of the United States. 

10. Fish, lumber, grain, wool, fruits, 
gold. 


— - ——$<$<——[==== 


Grammar. 
1. No men living are more worthy to 
2. be trusted than those who toil up 
3. from poverty—none less inclined 
4. totake, or touch, aught which they 
5. have not honestly earned, Let 
6. them beware of surrendering a po. 
7- itical power which they already 
8. possess, and which, if surrendered, 
9g. will surely be used to close the 


10. close the door of advancement 
II. against such as they, and to fix new 
12. disabilitiesand burdens upon them 
13. until all of liberty shall be lost. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


The first nine questions refer to the 
above selection. 

1. Select five subordinate clauses, and 
classify each as adjective or adverbial, 

1. Adjective clauses: Who toil; they 
have earned; they possess; which will be 
used. 

Adverbial clauses: 7hose (are worthy); 
(tf ts) surrendered: they (are); all shall 
be lost. 

2. Select (a) three modifiers of have 
earned (line 5); and four modifiers of to 
fix (line 11). 

2. (a) The object which, and the ad- 
verbs zot and honestly. (b) The objects 
disabilities and burdens, the phrase upon 
them, and the clause, all shall be lost. 

3» Select two participles (a) one gov- 
erned like a noun, and (b) the other 
used adjectively. 

3. (a) Surrounding. 

4. Select five 
what each modifies. 

4. To be trusted, modifies worthy. 
To take and ¢o touch, modify inclined. 
To close and to fix, modify will be used 

5. Select three elliptical clauses, sup- 
plying the omitted words. 


(b) Living. 


infinitives and _ state 


5. Those (ave worthy); none (are) in- 
clined; (it is) surrendered; they (are). 

6. Classify as parts of speech (a) than 
(line 2); (c) up (line 2); aught (line 4); 
(d) deware (line 6); (e) as (line 11). 

6. (a) Conjunction. (b) Adverb 
(d) Verb 


(c) 
Adjective pronoun. (e) Con- 
junction. 

7. Select three verbs, exclusive of 
verbs in elliptical clauses in the indica- 
tive mode, each in a different tense. 
Give the tense of each. 

7. Present, ave, toil, possess, 

Present perfect, have earned. 
Future, will be used, shall be lost. 


follov 
(b) he 
OE 
(ine 
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s, Indicate the voice of each of the 
jollowing verbs; (a) ¢o de trusted (line 2); 
(h) have earned (line 5); possess (line 5); 
(a) will be used (line 9); {e) shall be lost 
(line 13). 

8, (a) Passive. (b) Active. 
(e) Passive. 


(c) Ac- 
ive. (d) Passive. 
g, Give syntax of (a) power (line 7); 
(t) which (line 7); (c) which (line 8). 

g. (a) Object of surrendering, object- 
(b) Object of possess, object- 
jve case. (c) Subject of wll be used, 
nominative case. 

io, Illustrate by sentences the use of 
aclause used as (a) object of a transitive 
yerb; (b) object of a preposition. 

10. (a) £x. I knowthat he will come. 
) Zx. His success depends upon how 
well he studies. 


jre case. 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


1. Locate (a) the trachea and (b) 
esophagus. (c) Name the membrane 
that lines them. 

1. (a) In the front part of the throat, 
extending from the pharynx to the 
lungs. (b) Back of the trachea, extend- 
ing from the pharynx to the stomach. 
(c) The mucous membrane. 

2. (a) What is the function of the 
pulmonary artery? (b) What is the 
color of the blood that flows through 
it? 

2. (a) To convey the blood from the 
heart to the lungs. (b) Dark red. 

8. In what class of blood vessels 
does the blood give up its nutriment 
and receive waste products? 

8. In the capillaries. 

4. Describe the process of purifica- 
tion of the blood in the lungs. 

4. As the blood passes into the 
capillaries of the membrane forming 
the air-cells, carbonic acid gas passes 
from the blood through the membrane 
into the air-cells, and oxygen passes 
from the air-cells through the mem- 
brane into the blood. 

5. The normal temperature of the 
body of an adult is 98% degrees F. 
State three means by which this tem- 
perature is regulated. 

5. By the perspiratory action of the 
skin, and by proper clothing, bathing, 
exercise, and food. 

6. Mention three groups of food sub. 
stances that are necessary for a well 
regulated diet. 

6. Nitrogenous, 
mineral foods. 

7. (a) Define insalivation, and (b) 
state its great importance in the process 
of digestion. 

7. (a) It is the process of mixing 


carbonaceous, and 











the saliva with the food. (b) It softens 
the food, separating the particles, thus 
making it possible for the saliva and 
other digestive juices to act more freely 
in producing the chemical changes 
necessary in digestion. 

8. Give four hygenic rules to be ob- 
served in the proper care of a sleeping 
room. 

8. Admit the sunshine daily, if pos- 
sible. Open windows each morning 
so as to change the air completely. 
Air the bedding and sleeping garments 
thoroughly each day. Properly ven- 
tilate the room at night. 

9. What function is performed in 
common by the lungs, skin and kid- 
neys? 

9. The function of excreting waste 
products. 

10. Persons using alcohol when ex- 
posed to intense cold for a long time 
are more likely to freeze to death than 
those who abstain from using it. Give 
the physiological explanation of this 
fact. 

10. Alcohol causes the blood to flow 
to the surface of the body, where it is 
rapidly cooled ; hence the temperature 
of the body of a drinking man falls 
more quickly than that of a total ab- 
stainer. 


Civil Government. 


1. “Law cannot exist without gov- 
ernment.’’ Show that this is true. 

1. Lawisa rule of action fixed by 
authority that is supreme. If there is 
no supreme power there can be no law. 

2. How may we forfeit our civil or 
natural rights ? 

2. By violating law, or trespassing 
upon the rights of others. 

8. Distinguish between (a) the politi- 
cal and (b) the civil law of the State. 

8. The constitution is the political 
law of the State. The body of laws 
governing the ordinary actions of men 
is the civil law 

4. Why .are 
necessary ? 


naturalization laws 

4. In order to give aliens political 
rights. 

5. One of the fundamental powers 
of aState is to tax its citizens. Why 
is such power fundamental ? 

5. Money is absolutely essential to 
the carrying on of the affairs of govern- 
ment. 
for public purposes is vital or funda- 


Hence the power to raise money 


mental. 
6. Name two steps preliminary to 
the collection of a town or county tax. 





6. To mkae an assessment of proper- 
ty, and make out atax roll. Roll steps 
may be given. 

7. Give an argument from the stand- 
point of civil government in favor of a 
compulsory education law. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. Rhode Island has in round num- 
bers 848,000 inhabitants. The United 
States House of Representatives con- 
sists of 856 members, being one for 
every 173,900 inhabitants. a. How 
representatives has Rhode Is- 
land? b. How many United States 
Senators? c. Why? d. How many 
presidential electors? e. Why? 

8. a. Two. b. Two. c. Because 
every State shall have two United 
States Senators. d. Four. e. The 
sum of the numbers of its representa- 
tives and senators in congress consti- 
tutes the number of presidential elec- 
tors to which each State is entitled. 

9. Under what provision of the 
United States constitution are our ves- 


many 


sels of war sent to foreign ports to pro- 
tect American interests ? 

9. “To regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations.’’ ‘To punish offences 
against the law of nations.”’ 

10. Mention two cases of dispute 
over which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has jurisdiction. 

10. Answers will differ. 


School Law. 


I. a. How is the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction elected? b. What 
is the length of term of his office? c. 
State one of his duties. 

I. a. By joint ballot of the senate and 
assembly. b. Three years. 
will differ. 

2. What part of the State public 
school moneys shall be applied exclu- 
sively to the salaries of teachers and 
supervisory officers? 

2. All except the library money. 

3. ‘‘No Saturday shall be counted «s 
part of the school term of 160 days.”’ 
Give one good reason for such provi- 
sion. 


c. Answers 


3. Answers will differ. 

4. No school commissioner or surer- 
visor is eligible to the oifice of trustee, 
and no trustee can hold the office of 
district clerk, collector, treasurer, or 
librarian. Why such frovisions? 

4. In order that the same person 
shall not hold two offices, one of which 
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should be entirely independent of and 
at the same time a check upon the 
other. 

5. No person shall be eligible to hold 
any school district office who cannot 
read and write. Give reason for such a 
provision. 

5. Theclerical duties of the school 
require at least such qualifications. 
Other correct answers accepted. 

6. a. What is meant by the ‘‘district 
quota’? Upon what condition shall 
such quota be granted? 

6. a. Itisthe distributive portion of 
one hundred dollars granted to each 
district b. Upon the condition of the 
employment of a duly qualified teacher 
for each additional duly qualified teach- 
er so employed. 

7. What is the legal length of term 
of office of a sole trustee? 

7. One year. 

8. What is the school law with refer- 
ence to a. memorandum of contract be- 
tween trustee and teacher; b. with refer- 
ence to when pay of teachers is due? 

8. a. ‘All trustees of school districts 
who shall employ any teacher to teach 
in any df said districts shall, at the time 
of such employment, make and deliver 
to such teacher, or cause to be made 
and delivered, 
writing, 


and a memoradum in 
signed by said trustee or 
trustees or by some person or persons 
duly authorized to represent him or 
them in the premises.’’ b. ‘“‘The pay of 
any teacher employed in any of the 
school districts of this State shall be 
due and payable at least as often as at 
the end of each calendar month of the 
term of employment.”’ 

g. What is a. the minimum limit of 
lawful school age? 
limit of age at which attendance at 
school is compulsory? 

g. a. Five years of age. 


b. The minimum 


b. Eight 
years of age. 

10. What penalty is attached to the 
failure of a district to enforce the com- 
pulsory education law? 

10. The State Superintendent may 
withold one-half of all public school 
moneys from such district. 

Physics. 

1. Water pitchers are frequently 
broken by the freezing of the water 
which they contain, Why? 

1. Water expands in the act of freez- 
ing. 


2. When an inverted tumbler is 


pressed down into a pail of water a. 
what general property of matter is illus- 
trated? b. What specific property of air 
is illustrated? 

2. a.Impenetrability. b. Compressi- 
bility. 

3. a. Define line of direction. b.To 

what extent may a body be tipped with- 
out being overturned? 
The line of direction is the 
vertical passing through the centre of 
gravity. b. The body will not be over- 
turned as long as the line of direction 
falls within the base. 

4. a. What is the length of a pendu- 
lum that vibrates seconds in New York 
City? b. If the pendulum of a clock is 
too long how will it affect the clock as 
a time piece? 

4. a. 39.1 inches. 
lose time: 

5. Givean illustration of a. ductility; 
b. brittleness; c. malleability. 

5. a. £a. The drawing out of iron 
wire. b. Ha. The breaking of glass. 
c. Ea. The making of gold leaf. 

6. After ice to the thickness of 
several inches has been formed on a 
lake, snow falls to the depth of several 
inches. What effect has the snow upon 
the further formation of ice? Why? 

6. a. The formation of ice is retarded. 
b. Snow is a poor conductor of heat, 
and tends to prevent its radiation. 

7. Give an example from nature of a. 
capillary attraction; b. adhesion. 

7. &x. Water held in the pores of 
pulverized soil. b. £2. Ice clinging to 
window panes. 

8. a. Name in order the colors of the 
solar spectrum. b. How may the spect- 
rum be produced from a ray of sunlight? 

8. a. Violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
low, orange, red. b. By passing a ray 
through a triangular glass prism. 

9. What are the essential features of 
a magnetic needle? 

9. A magnetized steel bar so sup- 
ported as to swing freely about its centre 
of gravity. 

Io. What kind of electricity is devel- 
oped by rubbing a. a dry glass rod with 
a piece of silk; b. in like mannera stick 
of dry sealing wax? 

10. a. Positiveelectricity. b. Negative 
electricity. 


3. a. 


b. The clock will 


American History. 


t. a. How did the Pilgrims provide 
before landing at Plymouth for the 
goverment of their colony? b, From 
what country other than England did 
they get many of their ideas of govern- 
ment? c. What Englishman had pre- 
viously explored the coast of Plymouth 
and made a chart of it? 





I. a. They wrote out, in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, a compact or agreement 
by which they promised to abide. }, 
Holland. c. John Smith. 

2. a. Name any one of the thirteen 
colonies which was comparatively free 
from Indian warfare, and one that was 
harassed by the Indians, b. Account 
for this condition in each case. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. a.In what part of the island was 
the battle of Long Island fought? b, 
What important position did the English 
obtain as a result of their victory? ¢, 
Give the name of the English com. 
mander. 

3. a. The extreme western part. b, 
New York City. c. General Howe. 

4. a. Who commanded the United 
States troops in the first Seminole war? 
b. How didthat war involve us in trouble 
with Spain? c. How was the difficulty 
with Spain finally settled? 

4. a. General Jackson. b. The Semi- 
nole Indians lived in Florida, and 
Florida belonged to Spain. c. By the 
purchase of Florida. 

5: To what statesmen are we largely 
jndebted a. for the passage of the Mis- 
souri compromise; b. for the settlement 
of the north-eastern boundary dispute 
with England; c for the purchase of 
Alaska? 

5. a. Henry Clay. b. Daniel Webster. 
c: William H. Seward. 

6. Mexico became an independent 
nation in 1824. a. To what country did 
it formerly belong? b. How did Texas 
gain its independence from Mexico? c. 
Mention some of the important services 
of Sam Houston. 

6. a. Spain. b. Bya successful revolt. 
c. He was the commander of the Texan 
forces in the revolt against Mexico; he 
was the president of the republic of 
Texas, and a United States Senator from 
the State of Texas. 

7. Give an account of any one of the 
following topics connected with the 
abolition movement: The underground 
railroad, the Lovejoy tragedy, the serv- 
ices of William Lloyd Garrison. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. Among the noted cabinet officers 
of the United States were Washington’s 
secretary of the treasury, and Lincoln’s 
secretary of war. a. Name these officers; 
b. Why in each case was the office es- 
pecially important at that time? 

8. a. Alexander Hamilton was Wash- 
ington’s secretary of the treasury, 
Edwin M. Stanton was Lincoln’s secre- 
tary of war. 
account of the difficulties of the organiz- 


b. In the former case on 


ing a national system of finance; in the 
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jatter case On account of the Civil War. 

9. Locate the following places of im- 
portance during the Civil War: a. Fort- 
ress Monroe, b. Fort Donelson, c. 
Petersburg. 

g. a. Ineastern Virginia, at the James 
river. b In the north-western part of 
Tennessee. c. In eastern Virginia near 
Richmond. 
io, a. Namethe presidents who served 
between the Civil War and Cleveland’s 
first administration. b. Of what States 
were any two of these residents? 

10, a Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Arthur. b. Answers will differ. 


Methods and School Economy. 


1. What study should be taught in 
connection with geography? Why? 

1. History. Each depends upon the 
other and lends interest to it. 

2, When may a child almost be said 
to be educated according to Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching? 

2. See Page’s Theory and Practice. 

3. Name four personal habits that 
should characterize the teacher. 

3. Habits of neatness, order, court- 
esy, punctuality, aud correct study. 

4. Give reasonable means of secur- 
ing good order. 

4. Be careful as to the first impres- 
sion made. Avoid exhibiting or enter- 
taining a suspicious spirit. Give regular 
and correct study. 

5. Distinguish between the phonic 
and phonetic methods of teaching read- 
ing. 

5. The phonetic method provides 
signs to represent all the sounds of the 
language, using the common letters, 
each to denote but one sound of that 
letter. In the phonic method a letter 
sometimes represents more than one 
sound. 

6. Give the method by which the fact 
that 3 is of greater value than 3 can be 
demonstrated to a pupil by concrete 
illustrations. 

6. Answers will differ. 

7. From a series of concrete illustra- 
tions we demonstrate the fact that $ is 
larger than 3, and that $ is larger than 
ty What general truth in regard to 

ractions is to be deduced? What power 
of the mind is mainly cultivated in such 
an exercise? 

7. That of two fractions having the 
Same numerator, the one having the 
smaller denominator is thelarger. The 
reasoning power. 

8. What is the comprehensive and 
supreme test of school training? 

8. Manhood. 

9. What does a practical considera- 





tion of school government as an art in- 
clude? 

g. It includes the consideration of 
the end to be attained, the necessary 
qualifications of the teacher, the more 
important conditions of easy success, 
mechanical devices, methods of dis- 
cipline, including rewards and penal- 
ties. 

10. Why should teachers adopt plans 
specially adapted to their conditions and 
ability? 

10. Plans and methods must embody 
the teacher’s ideals and be adapted 
to his individual characteristics and 
power. 





THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 





I wonder how many are living, 
Who hold in remembrance still 

The little old red school-house 
At the top of Sangerville hill; 

With the blackened stumps beside it 
And the broad flat stone before, 

And the earth all trodden hard and bare 
Round the weather beaten door! 


Within was a narrow entry 
With plenty of nails arow, 

Where we hung our hats and bonnets 
And sleds in the time of snow. 

The dust motes swam in the sunbeam, 
Stirred by the rushing feet, 

By the rap of the rule on the door-post 
Summoned from play in the street. 


There was always a pail of water 
In the corner of the room, 

Where a good birch rod kept company 
With a homely hemlock broom. 

And the voices of school were broken 
Not seldom as you may think, 


By the piping plaint of some little voice, 


“Please, may I have a drink?”’ 


The floor was worn in hollows, 

The seats were narrow and hard, 
The desks with ink were spotted, 

And with jackknife carvings marred. 
The teacher’s seat of honor 

Was an old splint-bottomed chair ; 
A desk with a ponderous padlock, 

And a ferrule rested there. 


There was neither stove nor furnace, 
But some ancient iron dogs, 

In the broad, brick fire-place, sturdily 
Held up the blazing logs. 


And in place of map on the black-board 


A smoke-stained sheet of rules 
Was wafered over the teacher’s head, 
‘‘For the government of schools.”’ 





Along their crack the classes 
Ranged at the well-known call, 

And promptly made obeisance 
With bows and courtesies all. 

They read in Webster’s speller 
How the milkmaid lost her gown, 

Or the farmer from the apple tree 
Peited the urchin down. 


The class in the English Reader 
Sat in the high back-seat ; 

They ciphered into fractions 
And the tables did repeat. 

They ruled with leaden plummets 
Their home-made writing books, 
And shaped with yellow goose-quills, 
“Trammels and tender hooks.” 


What plays there were at noon-time— 
What witching stories told! 
How oft the ‘‘Ring o’ Roses’”’ 
Rang out that ditty old! 
Then up through the smutty clearing 
To drink at the hillside spring 
And back the blazing fireweed 
In trailing loads to bring. 
The hill was steep and stony, 
The small brown feet were bare 
That wearily climbed upward 
Through summer dust and glare. 
But wasn’t there fun in winter 
When the sleds swept down the hill 
And tumbled their loads together 
On the bridge by Carletoe’s Mill. 


The old-time scholars are scattered, 
The old-time school-house gone ; 
Nothing is left unaltered 
As the tide of time sweeps on. 
But if all the rest have forgotten, 
There is one that remembers still 
The little old red school-house 
At the top of Sangerville Hill. 
—Exchange. 
The Best Way. 





IF I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face at me, 
That makes two ugly faces, 
And a quarrel, don’t you see? 
And then I double up my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll pay 
Me back by giving me a kick, 
Unless I run away. 


But if I smile at Billy, 
*Tis sure to make him laugh ; 
You’d say, if you could see him, 
’Twas jollier by half 
Than kicks and ugly faces. 
I tell you all the while, 
It’s pleasanter for any boy 
(Or girl) to laugh and smile. 
—The Religious Herald. 
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JIMS FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


A boy of grand ideas was Jim, 

The largest kites he thought too slim, 

Electric lights he voted dim, 

For only vastness suited him. 

So that’s the reason when the boys 

With guns and crackers made a noise, 

And rockets shot up in mid-air, 

And Roman candles made a glare, 

And bells within the steeples rang, 

And pin-wheels whirled, whiz, whiz, he 
sang: 

*‘Oh, for a wheel of monstrous size, 

That I the people might surprise. 

I’d take a seat upon its bars; 

’T would whirl me faster than the cars, 

Up from the earth clear to the stars.” 


‘‘Here at your service.”’ ’T was a queer 
And very droll chap that drew near. 





OUT FOR A DRIVE. 


His hat was green, his coat was yellow, 
His face was like a pippin mellow. 
“Tamagnome. Don’t stand appalled. 
You know me now: Fire King I’m 
called. 


I make the fireworks all, I do; 

I’ve got the very thing for you. 

Is this about the size? Behold!’ 

And in a mighty wheel he rolled. 

“There! Take a seat upon its bars; 

I think you wanted to see the stars.” 

Though Jim was just the least afraid, 

Yet in an instant he obeyed. 

’T was lighted. It began to fizz; 

Then that pin-wheel began to whiz 

Over the tree tops in a wink, 

Round Jim the stars began to blink. 

The Man in the Moon cried: ‘Hello! 
stop!” 

But round, round, round, like a mon- 
strous top, 


It spun. 


How Jimmy’s head did whirl! 

The blinding sparks with fierceness 
swirl, 

Till slower, slower the big wheel goes. 

‘‘How’s that?”’ yelled the gnome, as he 
tweaked Jim’s nose. 


He found himself at home, in bed, 
*T was the glorious Fourth. ‘‘Hurrah!”’ 
he said, 
“?Twas thinking of that that turned 
my head. 
My fireworks I shall have much smal- 
ler,”’ 
Cried Jim, “‘till I am slightly taller.” 
—Independent. 
sieges 
The Creator has so constituted the 
human mind that itcan only grow by 
its own action. Every man must there- 
fore educate himself; his books and 
teachers are but helps ; the work is his. 
—Daniel Webster. 
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Primary. 


Drill in Number Work. 


However thorough the work in in- 
duction, comparison and application 
may be, the power to apply the knowl- 
edge of numbers thus acquired, quickly 
and accurately, has depended largely 
onthe amount and variety of practical 
or drill exercises given the pupil. 
Many classes are handicapped all 
through their work in arithmetic be- 
cause they have not had drill suffi- 
cient to thoroughly fix in memory 
the form of the various combinations 
of numbers up to 12. Among the many 
good drill exercises, we have found 
none more generally used by successful 
teachers nor none more highly com- 
mended than the following: 

Place on board a diagram—a square, 
triangle or circle. Most teachers use 
the square, as it is more easily made, 
and answers the purpose as well. 

9 10 1 0 1 

















5 4 4 
These are used for drill in adding 
and subtracting. The teacher or a 
pupil points to a figure in the margin, 
and the class calls the sum or the differ- 
ence, as the case may be. If the class 
be strong enough the tables are made 




















dificult. Thus: 
29 #18 «+14 14 21 
63 19 5 
19 
52 i-[- 5 —_ 9 
36 
48 47 65 
3D ry) 36 52 


The same figure is used for multipli- 
cation and division. 
3 1 7 14 21 


2 56 





























At times the one figure is made to 
serve both purposes, the pupils writing 
the products about the margin of a 








larger square enclosing the first. Thus: 
9 3 7 5 63 21 49 35 
c - 93 75 


1X 

















When this is done, the teacher asks 
pupils to change places at board and 
carefully erase the figures about the 
margin of the inside square. The square 
then appears in this form: 


























3 21 49 35 
4 

42 

56) 
7X 14 

0 
21 l 

42 28 


Then the teacher changes the form of 
question and asks: “By what numbers 
must 7 be multiplied to produce the 
figures in the outer margin; and asks 
class to write the numbers about the 
smaller square. 


For a blackboard exercise we find no 
exercise in more general use by these 
successful teachers than that of count- 
ing: 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 42, 49, 56, 63, 
70; 1,8, 15, 22, 29, 86, 43, 50, 57, 64, 71, 
etc. This exercise is, of course, applied 
to subtraction as well: 67, 60, 53, 46, 
89, 32, 25, 18, 11, 4. 

This drill, in counting, may be made 
most interesting, and quite confident 
are we that no drill can be of more value, 
by presenting the exercises in a variety 
of forms. One teacher we saw drilling 
a class used the figure of a pair of stairs. 
Thus: 

She would ask the pupils to make 
the broken lines to represent a pair of 
stairs. 
“Go up steps withthe number 7 ;’’ ‘‘Go 
up stairs with 7, beginning with 1, with 
8, with 5, etc.’’ 
would say go down stairs by 7s, etc. 


Then she would simply say, 


Or for subtraction, she 


70 64 67 65 
63 57 60 58 
56 50 53 51 
49 43 47 tt 


—H. H. in Our Country and Village 
Schools. 





Reading. 


BY MINA F. METCALF. 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION. 


Suggestions for Third Reader Classes. 
—While teaching reading in the inter- 
mediate grades there are two ultimate 
objects to be attained, viz.: familiarity 
with the subject matter, and proper ex- 
pression. To become familiar with the 
text of the lesson involves the acquisi- 
tion of new words, sometimes many 
new words in almost every paragraph of 
Especially is this true of 
our Third Readers, for perhaps at no 
other period of school life is the child 
so rapidly increasing the vocabulary of 
words he uses in reading and writing. 


the lesson. 


It may be safe to say, as a rule, a les- 
son should not be passed until the words 
That is to 
say, until pupils are able to call the 
words at sight, and know the meaning 
of such words as are not already familiar 
to them. 
quired to give a technical definition, 
but by being able to understand the sense 
in which they are used. 

Proper expression resolves itself into 
several particulars, such as the correct 


in that lesson are mastered. 


Not necessarily by being re- 


position to secure a clear and resonant 
tone, distinct articulation, based upon 
frequent drills in phonics, breathing 
exercises, easy and graceful modulation; 
all these details, and perhaps others not 
mentioned, must receive their due share 
of attention. Surely, it is no inconsid- 
erable task to /each reading, though it 
requires but little effort to hear a read- 
ing class. 

But it is to the first object mentioned 
that attention is especially directed in 
this article. If we are to permit no 
lesson to be passed over without learn- 
ing all new words, as stated above, how 
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is the interest of the class to be main- 
tained on as short a lesson as this rule 
would necessitate ? 
two or three paragraphs would be quite 
sufficient for a lesson. How then shall 
the monotony and dullness that would 
seem to result from this continual rep- 
etition be avoided? An answer to this 
question is attempted in the appended 
list of exercises which serve to give 
variety from day to day, and atthe same 
time all give drill in the word calling. 
These will doubtless suggest many 
other ingenious devices that may be 


In some instances 


employed. 


I. PRELIMINARY EXERCISE FOR 
NEW WORDS. 
1. Teacher write difficult words upon 
the board and question as to meaning. 
2. Children spell. 
8. Children find words. 
4. Children use words in sentences 
(a) oral, (b) written. 


- 


5. Children write words. 


II. INDIVIDUAL READING TO BECOME 
FAMILIAR WITH WORDS. 


1. From board. 

2. From each other’s slates. 
3. Read to a pause. 

4. Read a sentence each. 


5. Read a word each. 

6. First readstwo words; next reads 
last word and two words more. (A good 
exercise for attention.) 

7. First read a short portion, next 
reads all that has been read and one 
word more. 

8. Read in pairs. 

9. Each read a line backward. 


III. CONCERT READING. 


i. Whole class. 

2. By sections. 

3. One pupil reads, while class names 
pauses. 

4. Class reads, while pupil names 
pauses. 

5. Teacher and class alternate a word 
each, or a sentence each. 

6. The same backward. 

7. Boys and girls read alternately to 
a pause. 

IV. READING EXERCISE PROPER. 

1. Teacher questions upon lesson. 

2. Children read and criticise. 

3. Name certain subjects for criticism. 

4. Self criticism after reading. 

5, Children repeat after teacher. 


6. Teacher call ‘‘class’’ at each error. 
7. Children give substance of lesson 
in their own words. 


V. EXERCISES THAT MAY BE INTRO- 
DUCED OCCASIONALLY SIMPLY FOR 
VARIETY. 

1. Read to a mistake. 

2. Reading on quick all. 

3. Pupil name the successor. 

4. Read anywhere book chances to 
open. 

5. Contest reading—(a)choosing sides, 
(b) reading for position, (c) reading 
down. 

6. Voting for best reader. 

7. One read and class imitate, or 
looking-glass style. 

8. Divisions of class read in concert 
on different keys. 

9. Read alternate portions high and 
low, fast and slow (an exercise for pitch 
and rate). 

10. Read poetry as a medley, like a 
round in singing. 

Avery good example for reading is 
Nehemiah 8:8: ‘So they 
read in the book of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them to 
understand the reading.’’—County Coun- 
cul. 


found in 





THE THREE KINGDONIS. 


A PRIMARY’ exercise 
three purposes: 


designed for 


1. To impart scientific knowledge 
and general information. 

2. To cultivate the attention. 

Tu stimulate quick thinking. 

There are three kingdoms—the Ani- 
mal kingdom, the Vegetable kingdom, 
and the Mineral kingdom. Everything 
that you can mention, that is matter, 
belongs to these kingdoms. 

The Animal kingdom includes all 
animals—everything of animal growth, 
as fur, feathers, hair, horn, wool and 
silk, and all articles manufactured from 
animal substances. 

The Vegetable kingdom is made up 


of plants and their tissues and products 


—as Vv grain, cotton, linen, rubber, 
etc. Articles manufactured from these 
materials also belong to this kingdom, 
as a handkerchief, rubber doll or sheet 
of paper. 

The mineral kingdom includes all 


rocks, minerals, precious stones, ores, 
and everything made of the metals, as 
needles, nails and 


knives, pens, pins, 


SCTewWs. 





Pick up various familiar objects from 
the desk, as a pen, pencil, crayon, tab. 
let, knife, string, etc., and let the child. 
ren tell to what kingdom they belong, 
and give the reason for their answers; 
for example—‘'The tablet belongs to 
the vegetable kingdom; for it is paper, 
and the paper was made of rags, and 


the rags were made of cotton, which 
grew on a plant. 
Decide to which kingdom all the 


things in the room belong. Many will 


belong to more than one, as for in- 
stance, the desk, which is made of wood 
(vegetable); put together with screws or 
nails (mineral); and covered with felt 
or leather (animal.) 

Let each child in turn hold up some 
article from his desk or pocket, and tell 
to which kingdom it belongs. The boy’s 
pockets will prove mines of inexhaus- 
tible treasures, and the exercise will 
bring to light buttons of brass, vegeta- 
ble ivory, and horn—representative of 
the three kingdoms—marbles, coins, 
apples, candy, nuts, nails, fish-hooks, 
and perchance a grass-hopper, frog or 
other living subject of the animal king- 
dom. 

Having made the subject thoroughly 
understood, develop it into an exercise 
for cultivating attention and 
thinking. 


quick 


Mention the name of some familiar 
object, and calling on some child to tell 
what kingdom it represents. If he fails 
to answer, call upon others in rapid 
succession, and have some child write 
on the blackboard the names of all who 
fail to answer. 

Beginning with easy objects work up 
to more difficult ones, each of which 
may be developed into a little lesson by 
itself if deemed practicable by the teach- 
er. In this way much information can 
be given in a short time, for little minds 
absorb eagerly and quickly when 
thoroughly aroused. 

The following list of objects is given 
as a sample: 

1, Tea; 2, Coffee; 3, Silver Dollar;: 4, 
Paper Dollar; 5, Lard; 6, Olive Oil; 7, 
Cotton Thread; 8, Linen Thread; g, Silk 
Thread; 10, Scissors; 11, Basket; 12, 
Mustard; 13, Mosquitoes; 14, Walnuts; 
15, Leather Shoes; 16, Silver Fork, 17, 
China Plate. 18, Butter; 19, Diamonds; 


20, Oranges; 21, Eges; 22, Cider; 23, 

Stove; 24. Pepper; Au rst; 26, 

Rice; 27, Muff; 28, alk; Black- 
‘ 





board; 30, Bread; 31, 
33, Peppermint drops; 34 355 
Coal; 36, Cheese; 37 Pearls; 38. Broom; 
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, Beeswax; 40, Strained Honey; 41, 
Bee-Bread; 42, Queen Victoria’s Crown; 
43, Needles; 44, Hemp Cord; 45, Rubber 
Cord; 46, Carpet Tacks; 47, Sardines; 
48, Peanuts; 49, teapot; 50, Ostrich 
Plumes; 51, Chocolate; 52, Tapioca; 53, 
Oysters; 54, Oyster Shells; 55, Opium; 
56, Ruby; 57, Chamois-skin; 58, Steel 
Pen; 59, Quill Pen; 60, Coral; 61, Pres- 
ident of the United States; 62, Velvet; 
63; Velveteen; 63, Door Knob; 65, Salt; 
66, Nutmeg: 67, Gelatine; 68, Kid 
Gloves; 69, Thermometor; 70, Dried 
Beef; 71, Watermelon; 72, Washington’s 
Monument; 73, Foot-ball; 74, Lacquer- 
box; 75, Varnish; 76, Rubber Comb; 77, 
Tortoise-shell Comb; 78, Soda; 79, Wine; 
80, Water; 81, Satin; 82, Muslin.—MARy 
P. ANDERSONY im Popular Educator. 
*The naturally solid state of water in the Po- 


lar Regions may help the children to think of 
water as a mineral. 


Another good way to utilize the above 
articles is the plan of having a grab- 
bag. Place the articles in a bag and tell 
each pupil take one (they must be 
wrapped so that they cannot see what 
they are getting) then after a few min- 
utes for thought each one rises in turn 
and tells all he can about the article he 
has received. Again they may make a 
good language lesson, and have the 
work written. R. 





Grammar Grades. 





Use of Will and Would, and Shall 
and Should. 


IF it is remembered that originally 
shall meant to owe, to be obliged—and 
will meant to determine, what follows 
will be easily understood. 

1. When the will of the subject con- 
trols the action, use w7// or would. 

2. When external influences control 
the subject, use shall or should. 

3. To express mere futurity, the fol- 
lowing is the proper form : 

I shall speak, 

Thou wilt speak, or 
You will speak, 

He, She, It will speak. 


We shall speak, 
You will speak 
They will speak. 


FORMS. 

I. I will speak—a promise or deter- 
mination is here expressed, the w#// of 
the subject controls the action. 

2. You shall speak, He shall speak—a 
promise is here made that others speak, 
or a determination is expressed that the 
action of speaking will be forced upon 
these persons--the actors are here un- 
der external influences. 

3. Shall I speak—the speaker places 
himself under the willof another, which 
is external influence. 








4. Will! go? is absurd, as the speaker 
here asks himself what his own will is. 


In broader ways your footsteps fall ; 

Ye test the truth of all that seems. 

5. The principles that apply to shall 
and will, apply also to should and would. 
Should and would express futurity as to 
past time. 

In the following sentences, tell 
whether the w7// of the speaker controls 
the action, whether the subject is under 
external influences, or whether mere 
Suturily is indicated. 

1. Shall you be in time for the train? 
2. The mind wi// banquet, though the 
body pine. 3. A man who wi#// not 
mind his own business ‘should not be 
trusted with the king’s. 4. Reflection 
is the art that every man should be mas- 
ter of. 5. To trace the origin of dancing 
would be a difficult task. 6. I will give 
you all possible help. 7. By observing 
tules, allmen would avoid errors and Clerk * 
distress of mind. 8. Method will teach \ Read. } Spencer. 

Chaucer. 
you to win time. 9g. If I desire to be 
safe, I will be careful to do what is 
right. 10. Whoever wi/l. thrive must 
ask his wife’s permission. 11. The man 
who has lost all w7// go wherever you 
wish. 12. Some relaxation should be 
given to the mind. 13. Shall I attend 
the door? 14. A gentleman’s recreation 
shall always be manly, moderate, rea- 
sonable and lawful. 15. Whoever wi/7 
have the perfection of pleasure will be 
moderate in the use of it. 16. We wail 
store in youth what will be useful in 
age. 17. Where nature bestows genius, 


Her little realm the teacher leaves, 
She breaks her wand of power apart, 

While for your love and trust she gives 
The warm thanks of a grateful heart. 


— Whittier. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


BY EB. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


( ( When. 
. } Where. 
| Birth. Youngest of large family. 
How named. 
| 
' 


Immigrants. 
Father, a sailor. 
| re Later, a merchant. 
Mother, Rnglish. 
(Strict and Severe. 


( Indifferent about it. 
Private schools. 
Observant. 

| Did not attend college 

| Education.< Studied law. 

Not successful. 


Early Life. 





Delicate in health. 
Full of boyish spirits. 
Fond of the theatre. 
Wrote some. 








| Traveled thro’ N.Y. 
| 


Mohawk “ 
Manhattan Is 
{ Engaged in the hardware business 
\ Spain. 

) England. 


{ Mohaw! Val’y 


| 
| Government positions. 


Occupat’ns.{ Travels in Europe. 
Travels iu West. 
Some editorial work. 
| Literary work. 


( Sketch- Book. 
Sketches. } Bracebridge Hall. 
( Salmagundi. 


Life of Washington. 
Biography. Life of Goldsmith. 

Works. ¢ Life of Columbus. 
Travel. } A Tour of the Prairies. 


education will give accomplishments. ( Tales of a Traveler. 





{ Conquest of Grenada. 
| History of New York. 
( Easy and charming. 
| Flowing and graceful. 
| Clear. 
Style. < Playful humor, droll. 
Pathetic at times. 
Never sarcastic or bitter. 
Accurate and graphic. 


Jonathan Oldstyle. 

Pseudonyms. } Geoffrey Crayon. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

| Tarrytown. 

( Sunnyside (‘‘The Roost.’’) 


18. Men shall study dress and quiet re- 
pose of manner.—/. Ff. Willis in Gram- 
matical Cautions. 


History. 


or 


The Close of School. 





THE end has come, as come it must 

To all things, in the sweet June days 
The teacher and the scholar trust 

Their parting feet to separate ways. 


Home. 


( Gray eyes. 
| High, broad forehead. 
| Medium height. 
Personal Appearance. < Stout. 
Genial and cheerful. 
| Not arrogant or assum- 
ling. 
A bachelor. 
“pecs eg 
Facts. ¢ renee b= Moore, Longfellow. 
| Death. } piace. 
( Sympathetic. 
Lovable nature. 
Warm-hearted and sweet-tempered 
| Bright in conversation. 
Reseed d polished 
Refined and polished. 
Character. { Social and genial. 
| Generous and cordial. 
| Affectionate and good-humored. 
Honest. 
| Noted for his purity of life. 
| Loved by all. 


They part; but in the years to be 
Shall pleasant memories cling toeach, 
As shells bear inland from the sea, 
The murmurs of the rhythmic beach. 


One knew the joy the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch, 
His clay-wrought model slowly grows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 


And one shall never quite forget 
The voice that called the dream from 


play, 
The firm but kindly hand that set 
Her feet in learning’s pleasant way. 


O Youth and Beauty, loved of all! 
Ye pass from childhood’s gate of 
dreams. 


— Education. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS AND GROWTH OF THE STATES. 





ERY many people find it difficult to 
remember the names of the Presi- 

dents in order, and like any other mem- 
ory work if only the abstract name is 
given it is almost impossible to mem- 
orize them. The following memory 

















kind of an odd sound which makes the 
key very easily remembered, and this 
gives the first letters of the name of each 


President. Knowing the date of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration, and nearly every 
one remembers what Presidents served 
two terms, it is quite easy to put the 








key I have found very useful. It has a dates opposite each name : 

KEY PRESIDENT. DATE. STATES ADMITTED. 
Waskington........... Washington ......... Ee iisseskaseconee Vermont, Kentucky, Tenn. 
_ Seer PREM coe sccdespe ienexe RFs insnon coviss] ineyhisrcsekepsmes kiosk, oeeonnespuensicg 
Jefferson .......... peed TOT vies sarconnes aes Ohio.. 

BRIER sestisin sperexcnnsvece Madison..........0000+. <. ee Louisiana, Indiana. 
wv nonce connect MRAOOes Lal ae, BLe., Bo. 
Pee siocuusicusnid tice ener abe reseeeiasieede Seen sawiabnkes aliens 
faery | ¢ 5 pee Arkansas, Michigan. 
RAQETABON 5 c0s0000ss00s TIE Tc sestecconien spGh in GUpSAN EES SUMbANSRNESA Dophnbnbbn Dieiee 
REIN econ mnbcvdecsnes T841..c0ce -oe+ee/ FlOrida. 
LN ES ES: Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin. 
LN | Sea (0 a cess pases Maes aasvoxbenneineeis. niwcesaee 
PELESIOTE.... cevcsssoeess a California. 
are NIA Bvisensiunsenst tessocsihns tenses poibunbeenedeies oaabeesenies 
Buchanan ...... ...... 1857...ce0eee----/ Minnesota, Kansas, Oregon. 
SS) | LS West Virginia, Nevada. 
IE ossinsicoonses os Nebraska. 
SRI coisas cuiesessacen Pe cnasiwoae Colorado. 
i) See Uap T vitavenovecvel covunhssbbon geies apbpiepabssseuvossueedeeganss 
See | ere Siti Ric uianaedessetl cibaices Wesciseseeiveess Sraisesbebeswericwene 
Astonished, .......... ATETITIT, scccsoscvacs WEDGsIMTIES Wn scnnicn'onecsl hSedunceyvspasdexece Geateisesusoenvberperseties 
Censuring ........... Cleveland. ............ NN Liivasisccabensth pansis (ees cotoepeeeveeanineds Sabbecpanis veubeos 
eee Se 1888......- ......N. D., S. D., Mont., Wash., 
; Idaho, Wyoming. 
ee Cleveland . ......c0000'18Q2..00.0+sce0e.| Utah. 
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A STORY FOR THE GEOGRAPHY 
CLASS. 


A PINCH OF SALT. 





RAY, what may a ‘‘pinch of salt” 

have to do with our story? Letus 

see! Do you know where salt comes 

from? Why, the sea, of course! Yes, 

but how does it get there? The waves 

do not churn salt, do they? Let us ask 
Our late friends, the Water Kelpies. 

Suppose we examine very closely 
their tiny sand-packs as they are about 
to enter the sea. We shall find salt in 
them. 

You know that in their long journey 
under the land and over the land, they 
actually grind away the hardest of rock, 
carrying the grounds on with them. 
Now these rock-grounds often contain 
salt; so it is the Water Kelpies we have 
to thank for the salt in the sea. If this 
is really so, you stand ready to say why 
are not all rivers salt too? 

Simply because running water does 
not stop long enough to lay down salt, 


sufficient to taste at least, on the river’s 
bed. 


Almost all the salt pack is carried 
until the sea is reached; and there it is 
laid down year after year. Now a great 
deal of the sea-water is drawn up again 
to the clouds by the sun’s heat; but the 
salt is always left behind; so you see 
what an immense ‘‘pinch of salt’’ is be- 
ing continually left in the sea. 


What is the use of making such a fuss 
about salt? Have you ever tasted a 
piece of bread made with the salt 
forgotten? It was nice and white, with 
plenty of butter on it; but you did not 
want another piece like that, did you? 
I guess you rather like salt after all. 
Really, my little man, you or I could not 
live long without salt. Our bodies re- 
quire it in order to grow. The instinct of 
animals leads them to travel miles to 
reach it. Have you ever seen a horse 
He likes the salty taste 
We all need it you see; so that is 
the reason why God has stored it up in 
that gigantic vat, the sea. 


lick a stone? 
in it. 


Johnny is interrupting; he says salt is 
sometimes found in mines,—and there 
is Dick chiming in. 
from Syracuse. 


He has just come 


Out there, he declares people get salt 
from salt-wells in the ground. 

You are both correct. Those places, 
however, were once, ages ago, under 
the sea which by and by rolled away 
leaving its great salt masses behind it, 

Questions suggested by the text:—1, 
How do the rivers, fresh water, make 
the sea salt? 2. Why is the Great Salt 
Lake salt, not fresh like other lakes? 
3. Some salt lakes dry up entirely in 
summer. What advantage is taken of 
this condition of things? 4. For what 
is Cracow noted? 5. What do you know 
of the salt wells of Syracuse? 6. Where 
do the people pump up sea water on 
branches and leave it to evaporate, thus 
obtaining their salt?—O/d Mother Earth, 
by W. B. Harison, N. ¥. 





Copper. 

{ heavy metal, 
reddish-orange color 
elastic, 
| ductile, 

{ disagreeable taste 
| and smell, 

| very brilliant, 

| conductor of elec- 





1. Description. 


| tricity. 

( first in the island of 

| Cypress. 

| mines in Sweden, 

| Great Britain, 
2. Where found. { South America 


| and Cuba. 

| vicinity of Lake Su- 

' perior in North 

| America. 

(sheets for covering 
roofs, 

sheathing the bot- 
toms of vessels. 

| boilers. 

3. Uses. {4 machinery. 

telegraph wires. 

plates for engraving 
purposes. 

mixed with gold and 
silver in coins. 





brass (copper and 
3. Alloys of zinc. ) 
copper | bronze (copper and 
tin.) 


{ ornaments, 
door-handles, 
} musical instruments 
5. Uses of brass ‘ tables, 
| bedsteads, 
\ clocks, etc. 
( old coins, 
urns, 
J statues, 
6. Uses of bronze | vases, 
| canon ball, 
| bells. 


— Teachers’ World 
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GRAMMAR. 
Program For Written or Oral 
Analysis. 


HE following excellent program 

for analysis is taken from ‘‘Rig- 

don’s Grammar of the English Sen- 
tence’’: 

1 Describe the sentence. 

a. As to structure. 
6. As to use. 

2. Give the complex subject. 

8. Give the simple subject. 

4. Describe the modifiers of the sub- 
ject. 

a. As to structure. 
6. As to use. 
c. As to base. 

5. Give the base of each modifier and 
describe its modifiers as above. 

6. Give the complex predicate. 

7. Give the simple predicate. 

8. Describe the modifiers of the 
predicate. 

a. As to structure. 
6 As to use. 
c. As to base. 

9. Give the base of each modifier and 
describe its modifiers as above. 

In connection with above program 
for analysis, Prof. Rigdon gives the fol- 
lowing remarks which we should like 
to emphasize : 

“The pupil should follow the above 
order with the utmost precision. In 
this way he will most readily learn to 
analyze, and at the same time receive 
one of the very best drills in careful, 
accurate, rapid thinking; while to at- 
tempt to analyze without following any 
particuldr order not only defeats the 
object so far as a lesson in grammar is 
concerned, but is also a very effective 
means of creating inattention in the 
class and of giving to the pupil himself 
a carelessness tn thought and expres- 
sion.’’ 

As models of written analysis we take 
the following from ‘‘Rigdon’s Analysis 
of the English Sentence:”’ 

“Sugar is sweet.” 

‘Sugar is sweet’’ is a simple, declar- 
ative sentence, of which ‘‘sugar’’ is the 
simple subject, unmodified; and ‘‘is 
sweet’’ is the simple predicate, unmodi- 
fied ; ‘‘is,”’ the copula, and ‘‘sweet,’’ the 
attribute. 

“Smith, the merchant, is dead.’’ 

“Smith, the merchant, is dead’’ is a 


simple, declarative sentence, of which 
‘“‘Smith, the merchant,’ is the complex 
subject, of which ‘‘Smith” is the simple 
subject, modified by ‘‘the merchant,” a 
complex adjective element of the first 
class, of which ‘‘merchant,’’ the base, 
is modified by ‘‘the,’’ a simple adjective 
element of the first class ; of which sen- 
tence, also, ‘‘is dead’’ is the simple 
predicate, unmodified, ‘‘is,’’ the copula, 
and ‘“‘dead,’’ the attribute. 

As stated above, it is essential that 
simple sentences be used at the begin- 
ning, and as pupils advance new modi- 
fiers may be introduced, but each ele- 
ment should be thoroughly understood 
before introducing a more difficult one. 


<->. 
.-?.<¢ 


DON’T YOU SEE? 





The boy who on the corner stands 
With open mouth and listless air, 

Who in his pockets thrusts his -hands, 
And shows no signs of thought or care; 

Who idly dreams—who rarely works— 

Who needful task or duty shirks; 
Though kind in manner he may be, 
There’s much that’s lacking—Don’t 

you see? 


The boy who will neglect his book 
For game of chance, or bat and ball, 
For gun and dog, or rod and hook, 
Or for a dance—for one or all— 

Will find he’s made a grand mistake. 
Can games the place of knowledge take? 
When on the top round he would be 
He'll find he’s lacking—Don’t you 

see? 


The boy who smokes a cigarette, 

Or drinks with friends a social glass, 
Is forming habits to regret, 

Whose ills all other ills surpass. 
Though solid rock is near at hand, 
That boy is building on the sand. 

With scoffing mates and boisterous 

glee, 

His course is downward—Don’t you 

see? 


The girl who at the window waits 
With idle hands and dreamy look; 
Who, by her actions, says she hates 
The household work of maid or cook, 
Who lets her mother work away 
While she indulges in a play, 
How’er refined that girl may be, 
There’s much that’s lacking—Don’t 
you see? 





The point of every TA-~ 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples 20 


styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 
Fifth Ave., New York. 








The girl whose recitations show 
No earnest work—no careful thought; 
Who fails in what she ought to know, 
When skilful test of work is brought; 
That girl will fail to win the prize— 
Will fail while earnest workers rise— 
A grand success she’ll never be— 
There’s too much lacking-Don’t you 
see? 


When one would build a house to stand, 

He builds upon the solid rock, 

He takes the best at this command; 

He piles the granite, block on block; 
No soft, shale rock shall have a place 
In inner or in outer face. 

Well-tested rock shall polished be 

For lasting structure—Don’t you see? 


Build thou for time—on solid rock. 
Give thought and care; build broad 

and deep. 

Then, tempest wild, with rudest shock, 
Shall harmlessly around thee sweep, 

With knowledge gained, and purpose 

grand, 

The ills of life thou canst command, 
From all their pow’r thou shalt be free; 
Thy power the greater—Don’t you see? 

—John M. Morse, in Boston Courier. 
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PIASA ASSEMBLY. 
HE Piasa Chautauqua Assembly 
convenes this year on July 25th, 
and continues until August 22d. This 
delightful educational and Sunday- 
school pleasure resort has already be- 
come the Chautauqua of the West, and 
our teachers will find here rest, recrea- 
tion and educational enjoyment without 
any of the discomforts or expense of a 
long journey. The palisades of the 
Hudson and the glories of the Rhine 
scenery are no more beautiful than the 
views from the bluffs of the Piasa, and 
the invigorating pure air, delightfully 
cool nights and delicious spring water 
lend health and vigor to the attractions 
of this annual literary and religious 
festival. 

The program this year includes won_ 
derful treats each day in the way of 
addresses from Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Chaplain C. C. McCabe, Rev. Sam 
Jones, Col. Geo. W. Bain, Hon. Cyrus 
G. Luce, Rev. Sam Small, James S. 
Burdette, Rollo Kirk Bryan, and other 
notables of national repute. The best 
instructors in the Literary and Scientific 
Circle, the schools of art, physical 
culture and vocal and instrumental 
music afford rare opportunities for ob- 
taining :nental stimulus with a religious 
tendency. 

Piasa Bluffs is situated on the Bluff 
Line Railroad, twélve miles above 
Alton, Ill., 35 miles from St. Louis, on 
the east side of the Mississippi, and can 
be reached at reduced rates on all rail- 
roads centering near Alton. 

The Assembly grounds are ina beauti- 
fully shaded ravine, with an abundance 
of room for athletic sports and ample 
accommodations at a very reasonable 
cost. Come and bring your compan- 
ions, books, music, base-ball, bicycle, 
and lawn tennis rackets. 





SUNSHINE. 


The baby sat where the sunshine 
Crept golden over the floor, 

And the wondrous rays came smiling, 
Smiling throughthe open door. 


The mother, sad, disheartened, 
Saw no sunshine anywhere, 

And life seemed darkest midnight, 
Her pathway all dispair. 


How baby laughed in the sunlight, 
And suddenly leaning low 

She made a cup of her fingers 
And plunged it into the glow. 


Then with her little hands outstretched 
She ran to her mamma’s side, 

‘I bring ’0o some sunshine, mamma,”’ 
The darling softly cried. 


O those blessed baby fingers, 
O blessed, childish love; 

Do you wonder that the broken heart 
Looked up to God above 

Praying, ‘‘Forgive me, Father, 
For all my selfish sighs, 

And lead me out of the darkness 
Where the eternal sunshine lies.’’ 

—SARA KEABLES HUNT. 
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GOOD-BYE TO HIS FIRST READER. 


BY HELEN K. CHACE. 


Good-bye, little Reader! I’m done with 
you now. 

I thought I’d be glad, but I’m sorry, 
somehow. 

I’ve taken much pleasure in reading 
you through; 

A pleasant companion I’ve found in 
you, too. 


Good-bye, little Reader! Good-bye, little 
book! 

I was glad at your first and last pages 
to look. 

That makes me “twice glad,’’ as we 
boys and girls say; 

Yet, saying ‘‘good-bye”’ isn’t easy to- 
day, 

Well, little First Reader, I learned much 
from you; 

I’ll see if my second as much good will 
do. 

I bid you ‘‘good-bye’’ with pleasure and 
pain, 

And thanks for the knowledge you 

helped me to gain. 

—Prairie Farmer. 





From ‘‘Columbia College in the City 
of New York comes a circular of 33 
pages givingthe ‘‘Courses in the School 
”’ oftered by that institu- 
tion for the year 1895-96, together with 
information specially valuable to appli- 


of Philosophy 


cants for admission to these courses. 
“‘Columbia College’’ has, in fact, be- 
come a university, though without ceas- 
ing to be also a college or ‘‘school of 
arts.’’ Under the management of Presi- 
dent Seth Low, who is one of the few 
men in whom first rate administrative 
ability is combined with a really ade- 
quate appreciation of the extent and 
complexity of educational problems, 
Columbia College (organized in 1754 at 
King’s College under the charter granted 
by George II) is rapidly taking rank as 
one of the foremost of American Uni- 


versities. And in the School of Philos- 


ophy, to which this circular calls special 


attention, President Low’s 


work jg 
very effectively seconded by the bri). 
liant services of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Philosophy and 


Education, and Dean of the Faculty, 


Professor of 


The Faculty of Philosophy is a dis. 
tinctively University Faculty and has 
under its control the ‘university 
courses of instruction and research ip 
philosophy, philology and letters.” 

The circular will be of special interest 
to graduates of colleges who are con- 
templating a post-graduate course 
leading to either or both the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

There are twenty-five university fel- 
lowships of the value of $500.00 each, 
and thirty scholarsbips with an annual 
value of $150.00 each. 

The Courses offered are ample in ex- 
The 


circular ought to be in the hands of 
students looking to post-graduate work 
and also of teachers likely to be asked 
for advice respecting such work. 

Application for copies should be 
made to Dr. Edward Delavan Perry, 
Secretary of the Faculty. 


tent and well-chosen in substance. 
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Ir is an old Latin maxim that 
‘tanger is a brief madness.’’ It is 
a truth as patent to-day as in 
olden time, that a man who loses 
his temper loses himself. It is all 
right that a man has a temper; but 
if he fails to keep his temper, he 
fails to be in possession of his 
faculties. The only excuse fora 
man who speaks and acts without 
the control of his temper, is that 
he is temporarily insane,—if that 
be an excuse.—.S. S. Zimes. 


<_> 
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CHARACTER is a'great deal more 
important than reputation. We 
are personally responsible for our 
character, but we are not person- 
ally responsible for our reputation. 
Our character depends on what 
we are; our reputation depends on 
what others think we are. Ifwe 
will take good care of our char- 
acter, we need not trouble our- 
selves about our reputation Our 
reputation may change with the 
changes of popular opinion and 
feeling, but our character will not 
change so long as we are what we 
are. Yet as a practical matter we 
are more likely to worry over our 
reputation than over our character. 
How foolish this is!—5S. S. Zimes. 
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SomE authorities say that at the 
time of digestion the quantity of 
blood that flows to the stomach is 
greatly increased, even to ten-fold 
the usual amount. 

The human skeleton, exclusive 
of teeth, is composed of 208 bones; 
the wrist contains eight bones, the 
palm five, the fingers fourteen; the 
ear has four bones; the human 
skull has thirty bones; the lower 
limbs contain thirty bones each. 

The weight of an average size 
man is 140 pounds; the average 
weight of the woman about 120 
pounds. 





Our government, say what you 
will of the shortcoming of some of 
its officers, is under the sway of 
intelligence and patriotism. Is 
justice organized—is reason ani- 
mated and armed for the safety of 
its individual members, and their 
protection as well. 


oo 

Is it not time for all of us to 
write and talk of the great things 
our system of common schools has 
achieved? In what other country 
or nation do all the people read to 
so much of a purpose and so ex- 
tensively? 


——> a 





Is it not a singular fact that our 
lawyers—men who all their lives 
have studied nothing but laws— 
are forever in doubt about the laws? 
Where were the lawyers in both 
houses of Congress, during its last 
Session that the most important 
enactment of the session was so 
summarily declared ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional?’ Is wealth to escape tax- 
ation thus ? 





INTELLIGENCE, such as is culti- 
vated and spread abroad by our 
System of common schools, is the 
brilliant light of progress—the pen 
and the sword of safety and protec- 
tion. We ought all of us to know 
how such a system should not only 
be loved, but be served—served 


liberally, too, by our best efforts, 
and our liberal and willing and 
continuous contributions. 





The longest, largest and strong- 
est bone in the human system is 
the femur, or thigh bone. 

On an average the lungs contain 
about 280 cubic inches of air. 
During exercise the average per- 
son has about twenty respirations a 
minute, and, it is said, 40 cubic 
inches are inhaled at each res- 
piration. About 98,000 cubic 
inches of air will be inspired in 
one hour. 


The head and face have 38 
muscles; the neck has 49; the 
throax, 76; the back, 78; the ab- 
domen, 33; the upper extremities, 
98 ; the lower, 108. 


aoe 





OnE should read to get some- 
thing, and that from the very out- 
set ; and that something should be 
thought-content and not mere word 
forms.—Dr. /. W. Stearns. 

sccnnaceasinesiliiiuiaiaasaatiniiattii 

I cAN convert children’s activi- 
ties, energies, amusements, occu- 
pations, all that goes by the name 
of play, into amusements for my 
purpose, and therefore transform 
play into work. The conception 
of it as such, I have gained from 
the children themselves. They 
have taught me how I am to teach 
them.—Freéel. 





In our day of sharp business 
competition and fierce professional 
conflict, we are apt to overlook the 
larger good of liberal education, 
and content ourself with a course 
of special training for some chosen 
business or profession. The value 
of such special training is not to be 
underrated. But nothing can sup- 
ply the place of liberal culture. 
This should be sought first. Special 
business or professional training 
should follow it.—State Supt. /. M. 
Carlisle, Texas. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Population of St. Louis.............. 600,000 
Enumeraticn, in round numbers, 170,000 
Enroliment, in round numbers.... 70,000 
Lengths Of Teri ..5.5.<<cccccssceanessess 195 days 
Number Of SCHOGIS ciccs.cce: csssossescecsceseess 86 


These schools are classified as follows: 


Pivat-class echoole ci iicsccsiciscsivescedececcaces 29 
Second-class schools. ......c.ccccorsseseseosseeee 9 
"PRIN ClAGR: CCNOOIR 2 oaicscccs ccassacceergveraee 17 
Fourth-class schools: <....5 scec.sccccesctecoses 15 
Fifth -claee G0HO 8 x.isicicssssssevsstccessictores 3 
Sixth-class schools...... wenciuaubsasenmaatien 2 
Unclassified schools...............0+ Sapuiskads Ce) 
PR CeO ies sscadesecccecesee seantensscomnnanes I 


The salaries of the principals of these 
schools are graduated as follows: 

PER DAY. 
Principal tst-class schools, $8.50 to 10.00 
Principal 2d-class schools,, 8.50 to 9.00 
Principal 3d-class schools.. 6.00 to 7.50 
Principal 4th-class schools, 4.50 to 5.50 
Principal 5th-class schsols, 4.00 to 4.50 
Principal 6th-class schools, 3.50 to 4.00 

There are in the St. Louis High School 
1,700 pupils and 70 teachers. 

The salaries of High School teachers 
range from $4 to $10 per day. Assistant 
Principal, W. F. Sanford, and Vice- 
Principal, W. J. Bryan, receive $12 a 
day each. 

Superintendent E. H. Long receives 
a salary of $4,000 a year. 

The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in the St. Louis Public Schools 
is 1488. 

Of the 70 High School teachers, 22 
are men and 48 women. 

Of the entire 1488 teachers employed 
by the St. Louis School Board there are 
1395 women and but 93 men; or FIFTEEN 
WOMEN for EACH MAN. 

The St. Louis Public Schools have 
three assistant Superintendents: Chas. 
M. Foster, L. W. Teuteberg and Geo. T. 
Murphy. 


St. Lonis Commercial College, 


IN THE VISTA BLOCK, 
Cor. of Grand and Franklin Aves., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No text-book used in teaching Book- 
keeping, but business taught in a busi- 
ness manner, as practiced in the best 
offices. 

Shorthand, Amanuensis work and Re- 
parting are taught by our new and 
superior methods, in the shortest time, 
so that the best results are secured. 

Write for information. 


P. RITNER, A. M., President, 























THE only magazine in existence de- 
signed primarily as a permanent work of 
reference is Current History. The cur- 
rent number contains 256 pages of read- 
ing matter, and is illustrated with 44 
portraits of persons of prominent inter- 
est in all parts of the world. A fine por- 
trait of Frederick Douglass forms the 
frontispiece, followed by an ably written 
review of the remarkable career of that 
noted reformer and orator. $1.50 a 
year; single numbers 40 cents; samples 
10 cents. Buffalo, N. Y. Garretson, 
Cox & Co., publishers. 





TuaT there is great interest in the 
latest information in regard to the planet 
Mars is evidenced by the speedy exhaus- 
tion of the first edition of the May Az- 
Monthly containing Percival 
Lowell’s first paper on “The Atmosphere 
of Mars.”’ 
second edition to be ready in a few days, 

Forthcoming issues of the A//lantic 
will contain further papers by Mr. Lowell 
on “The Water Problem” and ‘The 
Canals.” 


lantic 


The publishers announce a 


A. W. Etson & Co., 146 Oliver st., 
Boston. 

Henry Wordsworth Longfellow, in a 
delicately shaded, really artistic photo- 
gravure, 15}4x20 inches in size, on fine 
India paper, mounted on heavy plate 
paper, is issued by these publishers in 
their Makers of Our Nation Series. It 
is indeed a most beautiful and attractive 
work of art, which the publishers have 
produced especially for our schools, as 
a means of fostering a true and intelli- 
gent patriotism in the pupils. It is de- 
signed to be mounted in a frame 24x30 
inches inside measurement, and is sold 
for five dollars. 





THE Atlantic Monthly for July con- 
tains the first of Dr. John Fiske’s prom- 
ised historical papers. The subject 
treated in this issue is The Elizabethan 
Sea Kings. Such picturesque historical 
characters as Raleigh, Drake, and 
others of their time become doubly at- 
tractive when described by so charming 
a writer as Mr. Fiske. 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS, of Brown Uni- 
versity, under the title ‘“‘The United 
States Will Pay,’’ discusses the silver 
question in the July Scribner. 


B. F. JOHNSON Pus. Co., of Richmond, 
Va., are getting out a new book entitled 
“Story of the Confederate States,’’ by 
J.T. Derry, of Georgia, with an introduc- 
tion by General Clement A. Evans. 
The work is written in a clear and dis- 
passionate manner and is very profusely 
illustrated, and we believe it will be ac- 
knowledged by people North and South 
as a standard work. 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons will publish at 
once ‘Wild Flowers of the North-East- 
ern States,’’ drawn and carefully de- 
scribed from life, without undue use of 
scientific nomenclature, by Margaret C. 
Whiting and Ellen Milier. 

This work will present upwards of 300 
drawings of American wild flowers, and 
careful descriptions of the flowers so 
depicted. The selection of flowers has 
been made with a view to presenting 
the most typical individuals of each 
family. In every case great care has 
been taken to depict the peculiar traits, 
the average size, and all the details of 
each individual plant. 

The volume will be printed in quarto, 
and will cover ground which has not 
been covered by any previous botanical 
publication. 





THE new and practical methods used 
at the St. Louis Commercial College are 
very much superior to any text-book 
method. Prof, Ritner has had twenty 
years experience as a commercial edu- 
cator and has thousands of graduates in 
good positions and in business in all 
parts of the country. His new course 
is most excellently adapted forteachers, 
and we cordially recommend our read- 
ers to investigate the same, as the 
earnest and progressive teacher is the 
one who makes the best success in his 


profession. 
sOCTAVO 


MORNING BELLS, ‘sive. 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 

One sample copy mailed on NEY of 25 cents. 
The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 

Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 
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A BOOK OF POEMS. 


HE Putnams of New York have 
just issued a handsome new vol. 

ume of poems by Lours JAMES BLock, 
The title of the. book is ‘““7he Ney 
World and Other Verse.’ The greater 
part of the volume has before seen the 
The 
poem entitled ‘‘The New World’ was 
reviewed in the pages of the JouRNalL 
in 1893 under the title, £7 Nuevo Mundo 
To this are now added ‘‘The Friendship 
of the Faiths’’ (read at the Congress of 
Religions) and a number 


light, but not together as now. 


of other 
shorter poems. 

We cannot here attempt to analyze 
either of these productions; we can only 
call attention in general to the rare 
qualities of Mr. Block’s work. Pro- 
foundly versed in philosophy, both 
Greek and German, Mr. Block is none 
the less, but all the more, a poet. A 
metaphysical poet if you will, and hence 
abounding in subtlety of thought; but 
also a born poet of high gift with the 
music of the spheres rippling through 
his veins. His verse is of rare finish 
His right- 
ful place is among our foremost poets. 
After this volume full and cordial re- 
cognition of his merits cannot be long 
delayed. W. M. B. 


and of the noblest cadence. 





THE WERNER MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
By Dr. Albert N. Raub, President Dela- 
ware College. Cloth, 158 pages. In- 
troduction price, 30 cents. Chicago: 
The Werner Company. 

The Werner Mental Arithmetic, by 
Dr. A. N. Raub, is manifestly the work 
of an experienced workman, and is al- 
together an admirable book. A com- 
mon sense order of subjects is followed, 
and yet it is as progressive as it can be 
and carry the great teaching force 
with it. It is a book with which any 
teacher can secure results. It is clear 
ani definite, with abundance of ma- 
terial for limitless practice in oral work 
with numbers. 


FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
By Margaret S. Mooney Teacher of Lit- 
erature and Rhetoric, State Normal Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 12 mo., cloth, 292 
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. Price, $1.25. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadel phia. 

The purpose of this book is twofold ; 
to illustrate the unity of the world’s 
literature by showing that the ancient 
classic myths form the foundation of 
many of the choicest modern poems, 
and, by furnishing their interpretation, 
toenable students to read these master- 
pieces with understanding and appreci- 
ation. The value of such a work is 
readily apparent. It becomes at once 
the “golden key’ which unlocks the 
It is intensely 
interesting, beautifully illustrated anda 
treasure to all students of literature. 





HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF 
MISSOURI, 224 pp.; by J. U. Barnard, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Mississippi. A similar volume for each 
State is in course of preparation by a 
competent Jocal author under the gen- 
eraledi orship of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, 
Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
—_— The Werner Co., Chicago, 
Ill, 

The boys and girls of each State 
should be thoroughly informed on their 
civil government before leaving the 
common schools. This volume presents 
in a concise and systematic manner the 
principals of local government as ex- 
emplified in the constitution and laws 
of Missouri. The book is so arranged 
asto aid both teacher and pupil. The 
topics are closely associated with every 
day life of the citizen, and in this way 
the study of civil government becomes 
intensely interesting. We are glad to 
see this book is recommended for use in 
the Institutes this year. A better selec- 
tion could not be made. 





Dupps’ COMPLETE MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC. 220 pages. 35 cents. American 
Book Co., Chicago. 

We are glad to see that mental arith- 
metic is again taking its proper place 
inthe schools. The boy who solves a 
problem without the pencil does care- 
ful thinking, and these problems can all 
be solved without paper or pencil. The 
problems are sensible and practical, and 
the analysis are simple and logical 





A LABORATORY GUIDE FOR AN ELE- 
MENTARY COURSE IN GENERAL BIOLO- 
Gy. By J. H. Pillsbury. Price, 60 
cents. 176 pages. Cloth. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

Designed for beginners. The types 
of both plant and animal life are treated 
in a manner simple and thorough, so as 
to afford a substantial basis for future 


reading and thought to the student who 
takes no other course, and an equally 
thorough preparation for the student 
who expects to pursue advanced courses 
in Biology. 


CoIn’s Financial School, by W. H. 
Harvey. Coin Publishing Co., 115 
Monroe St., Chicago. 


No book produced on the political 
topics of the the times has met with 
more appreciation than “‘Coin’s Finan- 
cial School.’? There has long been a 
demand for a work that would simplify 
the financial problem and bring it 
within the understanding ofall. The 
‘*School’’ has done this and taken the 
subject out of the dry rut into which it 
has fallen. Wherever ‘‘Coin’s Financial 
School”’ circulates it will not only be 
read by the people, but when they have 
read it the financial question will be 
easily understood and familiar to the 
reader. For the short time it has been 
out it has had a wonderful circulation. 





C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has recently published a volume of un- 
usual interest to teachers. It is entitled 
“State Education for the People in 
America, Europe, India and Australia, 
with Papers on the Education of Wo- 
men, Technical Instruction and Pay- 
ment by Results.”’ 

The book is made up of essays by 
specialists, such as Sir Wm. Wilson 
Hunter, K. C. S.I., etc., President of 
the Indian Edueation Commission. 
Much valuable information not hitherto 
accessible concerning systems of educa- 
tion in the countries named is here 
brought together in moderate compass 
and at small cost. 


THE LIVE TEACHER. 








BY SUPT. O. A. M’FARLAND. 





HE live teacher does a vast 
amount of good in the world. 

His work and his worth should 
be recognized. By a dive teacher, 
as the term is here used, we mean 
a teacher who (¢hinks, reads and 
acts, and who has in a marked 
degree, the ability to make his 
pupils read, think and act. The 
live teacher realizes the true 
dignity of his calling: he sees in 
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every childish face the reflection 
of an in-dwelling spirit, which 
only a master hand can fashion so 
as to bring forth all the hidden 
powers of mind and heart; and 
with a steadfast purpose he labors 
to awaken thought, to form char- 
acter. He does not drift with the . 
current, but he grasps the oar and 
plies it vigorously; he is not a 
loafer by the wayside, but an actor 
upon the stage of human endeavor. 
The true teacher is a patriot, 
though he may never march to the 
sound of martial strains or ride in 
the fierce whirl-wind of battle. 
He isa potent factor in our national 
life, preparing as he does the soil 
upon which the seeds of character 
are sown, watching as he does 
the blossoming of the white flower 
of truth, which forms the corner- 
stone of the Republic. 





GREAT care should be exercised 
not to try to teach ‘‘mathematics’’ 
in connection with arithmetic. 
This is an eminently practical sub- 
ject. It is largely a waste of time 
with children below the graduat- 
ing class, to try to have them give 
‘-reasons’’ for what they do. That 
much abused ‘‘why’’ should be 
given a rest in this connection. 
Multitudes have been pedagogi- 
cally wrecked through the effort to 
make little ten-year-old children 
explain the intricacies of multi- 
plying a number of six places by 
one of four; of division of frac- 
tions ; of decimals, etc —A. £. 
Winship. 

tariemmncnpiliandiai vita 

THE careful study of English 
composition, shown in the 
works of Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Pres- 
cott, and others, constitutes a bet- 
ter means of developing in children 
a correct, appropriate use of the 
English language, than the study 
of the technical grammar alone.— 
Superintendent Lane, Chicago. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


HIS person is one who has been 
sentimental, but found it did not 
pay. She had common sense, or she 
would have remained lackadaisacal to 
the end. However, she pulled herself 
up short, and began a thinking process, 
with the result of making herself over 
into a new woman. She began with her 
personal appearance. Before, she had 
been what she called ‘“‘Above such fool- 
ishness as spending time on dress and 
the arrangement of her coiffure.’’ Now, 
she insists upon having her gowns in 
vogue, and exquisitely fitted to her 
form, and although they are made of 
cheap material, the color is in good 
taste, and thereis a chic-ness about them 
that is bewitching. She takes time to 
arrange her coiffure becomingly, and 
she is au fait as to boots and gloves. 
You would take her for a French woman 
if you did not happen to know that a 
French woman could never be so rosy 
and blue-eyed as our American. 


She has an exact account of every 
penny she earns, of every penny she in- 
tends to save for a rainy day, and of 
every penny she can give to charitable 
purposes. You think she is miserly? 
Well, she is not. Keeping an account 
is the best thing that any business 
woman can do to train herself to ac- 
curacy and precision. 


The practical teacher used to give way 
to moaning and sighing and crying 
over the woes and failings of her own 
and other people’s. Now, she takes 
long walks in theopen air, plays tennis, 
rows, or rides a bicycle instead, and 
finds it much better for her peace of 
mind and health of body. ‘‘For, after 
all, there’s One who will see that no 
real evil comes to us, if we strive with 
all our might and main to keep in the 
right path,’’ says the practical teacher, 
‘“‘And I believe now in the Gospel of 
cheerfulness.’’ So, she turns her mouth 
up at the corners, instead of down, and 
that is just what her mouth needed to 
make it pretty. 

The practical teacher used to read 
sentimental novels a good deal, but 
now she takes a daily newspaper, a 
good school journal, and a literary re- 
view. She reads books on pedagogy 


for at least fifteen minutes every day, 
and she just refuses to worry anyone or 
be worried by anyone or anything. So, 
some call her heartless, but ifthey want 
to get up acclub, they goto her. If they 
want to help out some one, they go to 
her. If they want the benefit of superior 
brains, they go to her. And they find 
her with her heart in the right place 
every time. God bless 
the practical 


She succeeds. 
teacher. 











INSTITUTES are now in session and 
we have visited many and will visit 
many more during the summer. Some 
are holding only one week’s session. 
Many in Missouri run four weeks, but 
all we have yet seen are doing good 
work. The songs in the last issue of 
the JOURNAL were quite a pleasing 
feature at many institutes, every one in 
attendance singing, ‘‘Welcome, Gentle 
May’? and ‘Come Where the Wild 
Flowers Bloom.”’ 





A word to our agents : 

Don’t be backward in going forward 
to talk up the interest of our JOURNAL. 
Please see that its merits are properly 
brought before every teacher present 
Some agents are enrolling on their list 
more than two-thirds of those in attend- 
ance. Why not you? 





ProF. Wm. M. BRYANT, of the St. 
Louis High School, begins a series of 
articles entitled ‘‘The Modern Educa- 
tion’’ in this number of the JOURNAL. 
These will continue for several months, 
and will be right in line with the lead- 
ing educational discussion for the pres. 
ent time. 





LAST year we told a number of sub- 
scribers that if they did not get one dol- 
lar’s worth of good out of our JOURNAL 
during the year we would send it to 
them another year for nothing. Noone 
has claimed a free subscription on that 
offer yet. 





St. Louris County Institute at Clayton 
endorsed the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, thanked us for the spell- 
ing contest, and best of all they sub- 
scribed for the JOURNAL. Weare nota 
prophet, but we accept all these home 
honors with thanks, for you know it 
encourages BUSINESS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 





For Vacation Work , 3! 


@ month 
Last season we angnaet. over 500 men ang 
women Teachers and students who averaged 
more than $10! a month in canvassing for us. 
We want 1000 more this season for the grandes 
and fastest selling book out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 
by REv. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavor, Thisig 
the dest chance to make money ever offered tp 
all who want profitable work. It is the king of 
all subscription books, and outsells them al}, 
200 superbengravings. Sa-Distance is no hin- 
drance, for we pay freight, give credit, premium 
copies, free outfit and exclusive territory, We 
want to correspond with every teacher who de- 
sires to turn his vacation to the most profitable 
account. Send for our terms to agents, and 
specimens of the illustrations. Address 

A. -- WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 
apr3t. 


Standard Educational Serie, 


Introduction Price, 





Standard ist Reader......... ......cceee 18 cts. 
eS geisocisiee 30 * 
& Ry ” *  sactat meeceaouadens 42 “ 
- MR o” « Gipaceunephecaueuee 48 “ 
- eth 99 eu eugabeets avecaaey 60 “ 
Pronouncing Speller...... 16% 
s Elementary Arithmetic... 42 “ 
Complete ss . 6.5 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK C0, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon re- 
ceipt of introduction prices. 


5-3. 





TO TEACHERS. 


Correspondence solicited. 
FREE Catalogue and Sample Re- 
—— ward Cards Free. Imported 
Embossed Cards 4% x 7 inches, cut out, 3c. each; 
Imported Embossed 6x8, 4c. each; Handsome 
Cards, 34x7%, 2c. each; Oil Chromos 5%x7X, 
ligc. each; Embossed Cards 4Y%x6, lc. each; 
3%x5%, Ic. each; Cards %x4¥ 5c. pkg. of 10; 
Booklets, 6c. to 75c.; prettiest goeds in the mar- 
ket for the price; $1.20 worth for each $1.00; 
postpaid. JOHN WILCOX, 
42° Mention this paper MILFORD, N. Y. 





weINDIAN RELICS, 


Fossils, “Minerals. 


11 years experience—teachers, buy 
at headquarters. Goods on selec- 
tion. Catalogue and prices for 


stamp. L. W. STILWELL, DEapwoop, §. D. 





$<. 






aermrre lry 
Maddie BARBOUR 
Tablet Ink 


And You will find it 
superior to any you 
have ever used, 





It writes jet black, does not gum or cor 
rode the pen, flows freely and is entirely 
permanent. Freezing does not injure it. 

Free sample on application. Write for 
special price in large quantities. 


BARBOUR TABLET INK CO, 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


REP 
Only | 
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_ buy 
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THAT HAS BEEN || 
TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


MHOOL DESKS | 


IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. | 















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fhe it “Columbia Automatic.” 
: i cccsicesive | | Stronge” Durable. 
Step ___sa BEYOND 


ALL QUESTION. 


PEERLESS IN 
COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


|Faultessly Beantifl 


HONESTLY MADE! 
Sehool Supplies. 














AGENTS $ WANTED. 


THE PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE OM 
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me Ty 236-240 Carrell AVE. 


“Fisis K Arad tehy" 


3a 
LOTS SES LISS SINS IS ese se OSCR ORION OOO 


Note 
from Arkell. 


SOLID STERLING 


is a ‘beautiful machine.” 
He is right. It is as good 
as itis beautiful. Cata- 
logue and calendar free 
for two stamps. 


Sterling Cycle Works, 
- Chicago. 


Seig & Walpole Co., 
285 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
Avery Planter Co., 
Kansas City, Mo, 


¥ saapagussene G8 eUt SCR GsaHG aCAGHDEUEOADR Se 


Western + lectrical apa 
Omaha, Neb 
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W ANTE —A POSITION AS TEACHER. 
I desire employment as an 
instructress in Elocution 
and Physical Culture, in a first-class 
Southern Female School. Have Diplo- 
mas and Certificates from different in- 
stitutions. Have been teaching about 
twelve months. Recommendations fur- 
nished on application. 


Address, .... 


MRS. L. C. ROBERTS, 
1325 11th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





WANTED AT ONCE — Teachers —3 
Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 Col- 


lege Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 
2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergarten, 
4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Math- 
ematics, for full term. Address with 
stamp, COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Vanderbilt Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
AN AGENCY ja ateee's it Brokers 
- ai y ears o 


vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


juends you, that is more, Ours REUOMMENDS 
aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








TEACHERS WANTE D.— American 


achers’ Bureau, 19tn year, St. 
Louis, 8-ly. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis,Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Los Angeles. Agency Manual 
Free, mayl2t. 





DON’T One of the best en that aire can 
ms et, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
M iss ording child training, is 


A FASCINATING STORY. 


I found it to be a rare book—one which every 
girl should read. Its thoughts amp wholesome, 
jure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
Ypsilanti High School. 

have started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrude 
E. Williams, Prine al A'cott High School. 


REPAID. $1.25. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & GO.,104 Market St. Chicago, Ill. 





Headache Cured 
FREE. 


A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s 


> ME-CRIM-INE 

| (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
Jeasant, prompt, per- 
,and permanent cure 
for all forms of HEADACHE and 
NEURALGIA. : 

Sent on mention of this paper. 


Sold ty all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. 
J The Dr, Whitehall Med.Co.$.Bend,Ind. 










MIAO ADEOO 


ilar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
bY p soe * 4 ed. pn Eg cases out 
ofa xo. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. E. B. WEART & CO. 





ne ek a hhh ll hhh lll ill 














SUPPLIES _ SUPPLIES 
NEW 
ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES 
CHICAGO SERIES MAPS 
ERASERS ...... ‘ KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 











READING CHARTS 
GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 








315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


CATALOGUE UPON é * 
APPLICATION 
UNITBD STATES SGHOOL FURNITURE Go, 
SIDNEY, GHIO 





74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





a allied — ae 





AIR@REMOVED | 


= rootand branch, in 5 mimates, without paia, 






discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6o, Wileex Specific Ce., Phila., Pa. 








BLISS 


Cockroach and Bed Bug Exterminator 


KILLS 


Cockroaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, 
Flies, Moths and all kinds of 


BUGS. 


Yellow Label for Roaches and Water 
Bugs, Red Label for Bed Bugs,Flies, 
Moths and Garden Insects. 


NON-POISONOUS. 
FRANK BLISS, Manufacturer, 
323 Olive St., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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asssbsssed 
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- « 

ae sD a SS, : 
POZZONI’S “*rewon™ 
POWDER :; 

is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften $ 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a necessity inthis Climate. it makes the face ; 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent ¢ 
* clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- ¢ 
> ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. ; 
: Thegeruineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ; 
eT VU UVYY YY ane baal 











- poieiie 


You will ride 
a Bicycle 


Of course you willride. Allthe 
world will—fashion, pleasure, 
business — men, 
women, children. 
It takes a while 
sometimes for the 
world to recog- 
nize its privileges; 
but when it does 
it adapts itself 
promptly. There- 
fore, you whoare 
in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a 


COLUMBIA 
bicycle if you desire the best the 


world produces ; a Hartford, the 
next best, if anything short of a 
Columbia will content you. 
Columbias, $100; Hartfords, 
A Catalogue—comprehensive, beautiful—at any 
agency free, or by mail for two2-cent stamps. The 
book tells of all the new Columbias and Hartfords 

















$80 $60; for boys and girls, $50. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Providence, Buffalo. 


CCK CK eK ek ck otetek ex ak 




















BENTS4. KARAT 232 


CUT THIS YUT and send itto 
us with your name and address 
and we will send y ou this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. You examine it at 
the express office, and if you think 
it a bargain pay our sample price 
$2.75, and it is yours, It begat. 
ficently engraved and equal in 
appearance to a genuine Solid 
wateh. A guarantee for5 
years and beautiful gold plate 
chain and charm sent free with 
every watch, write to-day ,this may 
not appear again; mention whether 
you want gents’ or ladies’ size. 
THE NATIONAL MFG. 
& IMPORTINC CO, 
$34 Dearborn St., Obicage, I 
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pag BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK AAAs Ae eeeere 
Fy gra ooreryend on BELLS FREE pceenen ease | CALIPERS for SCHOOLS COLLEGES, @ 
la ead lint oe ee ca'Neesson. | @ Bt. VERNIER and METRIC SYSTEM. @ 
er necessary. Should be on every Piano or Or- 8 
—_— an. A limited number given away to intro- also Spherometers, 





uce. The price of this book is $: 90, but if you 
will talk it up and show it toyour neighbors, we 
will mail you one copy free, Send one dime 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Mention this paper. febly. 





' 


CABINET SIZE PREFERRED, 


.+ DIRECT TO... 


GENELLI 


The Leading Photographer of St. 
Louis, Mo., and get by return mail 


For Dandruff, Baldness, 
WEAK AND FALLING HAIR, 


LIBERTY HAIR TONIC 


is the best remedy in the world. Will cure diseases 
of the scalp. At all druggists and by mail, 50 & $1. 
2113 Summer St., Phila. (Mrs.) M. E. Griffith. 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 


You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5 foreach Language. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (8 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MkISTERSCHAFT 
BuRgAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
11-’94-1y 
THIS 


FREE! &: 


andsend itto us with yournameand 
address andwe will send you the 
| best and only GENUINE WATCH ever 
offered at this price by ex- 
press for examination. 
AGUARANTEE FOR & YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you thinkit a bargain 
A pay our sample price $1.98 
A and itis yours. Itis the hand- 
mA somest and best timekeeper 
min the world for the money 
NW and betterthean many watches 
mM sold for four times the price. 
FREE With every watch we 
send absolutely free 
of charge a lovely gold plate 
f chain and charm,also our big 
Sy catalogue full of bargains 
WY WRITE TO-DAY, thisoffer will 
ly. mot appear again. Address 


THE NATIONAL MF6. 


& IMPORTING CO., 
834 DEARBORN STREET, 
HICAGO. ILL. 


TTT 





cuT 





SIZE OF CUT. 


p For $1.00, or 24 Minuette Size—four 
times as large—for the same, $1.00. 


Original returned with copies. Cabinet 
Photos as low as $1.00 per dozen. 


GEN ELL, 


923 OLIVE STREET, 


St. Louts, Mo. 

















. WANT DIRECTORY.... 


HELP WANTED—MALE: 
subjects to ride the Knight Cycles. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE: Every young lady in America to 
send immediately for a catalogue of the Ladies’ Knight. 


A hundred thousand good healthy 


BARGAINS IN MACHINERY: Hundreds of handsome up-to-date 
Bicycles to be sold to waiting purchasers. 


FOR SALE. The Invincible red wheels, with all its appliances, 
must be sold before the first signs of Spring, or the order cannot be 
filled. All stock now on hand spoken for. 


LOST AND FOUND: In 1895, a Bicycle was found at the 
Knight Cycle Co. which proved the ideal mount of the year. It is very 
valuable, and you need one Send two cent stamp for catalogue of our 
Knight Errant. 


, 


Micrometers 
Seales, etc. Send for circulars and 
special prices to schools, 





For a half-hour of your 


é 
1 E. G. SMITH, Columbia, Pa. 
BVO @ 
$1.0 time. Post some adver- 
_—-—- tising for us (which you 
can carry in your vest pocket) and we 


will allow you $1.00 on the purchase 
price of a... 


Century Fountain Pen, 


any style. Prices, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00. A good local Agent 
wanted in your school. Write at once. 


CENTURY PEN CO., 
102 Ferrin St., WHITEWATER, WIS. 








America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


Chicago & ffitonRR: 


Perrect PAasseNGeR SERVICE, 


ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


Sees 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
Nor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, II. 
ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, 











St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
COVER ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 
SANITARY AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 


Empire of the Montezumas. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE 


To the Famous Hot Springs, of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


To Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 
with through SLEEPING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 
ano to BOSTON 


ulace Dining Cars ~ 
On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
TORANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
WITHOUT CHANCE: 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
Seats Free on all Through Trains. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, and Union Station. 
CHAS, M. HAYS, 


Vice President & Gen’l Manager. 
c. S. CRANE, 


Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR, 


Ass’t Gen, Pass. and Tick. Agt. 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
ME XIC 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louts, Mo, 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 


103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 


Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run them in the West. 


sa QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER. 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 











FAVORITE ROUTE 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains | 


BETWEEN 


ee 
——— 


THE 


“KNICKERBOCKER 


. == 


SPECIAL” 


A New Dail 
Betven 


- 


Nd troy 
Cincianal 


uffalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston, 
Ly. Poona, taqm 
Ar. Indianapolis 


** Cincinnati, 


f 


oro 6 


i 





80 
* Cleveland 


“ Buffalo, 6. 
“* NewYork 6. 
** Boston, 9, 





SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 


“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson,” 


VIA 


BIC FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy,, 
New York Central and Hudson River © 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R, 


M. Z. INGALLS, £. 0. McCOBMICE, 


President. Passenger Trafic 
Manager. 


D, B, MARTIN, 


Gen’ Pass 
and Ticket Agent 4 


CINCINNATI. 





- The Hartman | 
Siding Bind. 


: 
THE ONLY INSIDE ie] 


UNIVERSAL SATs 3 
ISFACTION. . | 


New and useful © 


have been added 
to our BLIND, 7 
until it issecond 7 
to none. They 
are the cheapeay 
for the builder, © 


Pree © 
ferred by the ™ 
architect. 


NO MODERN | 


owner. 


WiTHOUT THEM, © 
Thousandsareia | 
use. Send for 
100 
trated catalo; % 
just issued. He 
cents in stamps | 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 





‘| Ticket Office, 218 N. Broadway, 8T. LOUIS 


No. 86 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. S.A* 7 
% 


a 





SLIDING WINDOW My 
BLIND THatG-VES | 


improvements 


Best for the @ 


House 18 COMPLETE 


age illus i 
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on VERYBODY’S DICTIONARY... 
1 “Gumon Se Hool 
Aco ... FOR EVERYDAY USE. 


BROWN. ___—= 


AG 


|> 


The Tiost Useful Book of the Year. 


oO\|}o 


—y 


BOOK to carry inthe vest pocket, al- 
though it contains 33,0co words—the 
Aga ee Kipaee divisions, parts 
of speech, capitalization, participles and defi 





nitions being given. It is an invaluable 
companion to everybody who has occasion to 
talk, read or write. This.book 


‘“‘speller”’ 


Brown’s Common School 


ty is not a 


Question Book. 


made hastily only to sell ; but is an 


dictionary compiled 
from the latest edition of 


accurate and complete 


lolzl=l AlCl] 21 o] mI] oO} 


Webster’s great 
International Especially valuable to every 
and worth 


1s ¢ ‘om ple te, 


ele 


—— : th 8 student and 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PET SIOLOGY, reas | etme - 
ARITEMETIC HILOSOPHY, 1 Rea, nee ten times 
T. § HISTORY, ‘READING Ae Si 
PHYSICAL GEO ort ph 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
PENMANSEIP, 
QEOSBAPEY, 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
FULL CLOTH BINDING--373 PAGES and it containsalmost 
ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25 


| { ’ ; every word that the average person will ever 
ANY PERS ON | 4 i cal ‘ have occasion to use Price, handsomely 
bound in} leather," indexed, 


copies, $2.75." 12 copies, $5 


ts cost 


| 
L 


- ictical, accurate and convenient. Size, 4x 
2%4x5%%4 inches, and it weighs but two ounces. 
The size of the book makes it especially 
valuable,—it}is always at hand when needed. 


; ae ys 
For thisjreason it is worth more to most peo- 
ged 


ple thanjan Unabrid; 


» Bam 


N < x[=[</c/4|v 




















who will send $1.40 for one year’s 
subscription to the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, will receive f 
this Question Book. 

Present subscribers will confera favor 
by calling the attention of their 


NG einortsinity iaicals This Dictionary and the American Journal of 
is Opportunity 


4 








50 cents, 6 





OO. 
a copy 





HEALTH ano | Education for One Year for $1.25. 
PLEASURE 
RESORTS ee. TEAGHERS wio are 


wesc vias [UNEMPLOYED | | trves.sstegucars 


neeri ing < he m 


| rant proutable VACATION WORK oh am : 7. fodernly ea oe. 
heSanta Fe Route, | asesscisitis ewes atte: [ESO 


cH & CO. ° eside ldg., Chicag 





ek POLYTECHNIC TASTITUTE, 











St. Louis and San Francisco Ry., 


— Acme Cake Beater. 20H y Acme Cake Beater, 
LEBANON, MO., and Mire stoo. Special Offer! * prices too. 
. q i a BEATS A CAKE IN ONE MINUTE, 
EUREKA SPRINGS , ARK. | ii) ’ The Most}Wonderful Invention of the Period. No Dishes and 
Spoons to Clean. No Tired Back and Arms, 
Nine ladies out of every ten will buy our ACME C AKE BE: AT- 
, Tle - “ ) ER if shown and explained to ther Mixes cake y 
MELLEL» at Y 1 with one operation from ordinary idle cakes 
known and . fancy cake IN ONE MINUTE. S« 
ureka i He i ple wonder why it was not thou 
ccomio- ~ can make cake equal 


+ F ] f . 
person. Te ints oduce 
ay uickly where we have no ut we will send for 50 cents, 
silver—well wrapped--stam 1oney order, one Acme —_ 
Beater, with recipes and full instructions. If you afterwards 
order a dozen beaters you may deduct the [0 cents and go u 
have yout 
hotel *’SAMPLES FREE. 
notels, , 
= Or we will return your 50c. if you get us an agent who will 
q order a dozen beaters, Better still, get up a club of 12 neigh- 
| 11e \ bors and friends and send us $5.00 a dozen Beaters, which 
H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, S a ii sell for $12, making a cle profit of $7.00 for a few hours or 
Gen'l Manager Gen’'l Pass. Agt.. S | { an evening’s work. One vy sold 1lin one hour. Another 
eer S agent 146intwo hours anda half. Another secureda club of 
12 in one evening. One man sells $12 worth every day. Full 
particulars sent for stamp. BUTLER MFG, CO., 398 Chicago. 





Str. Louris, Mo. 





Oct-5t. 
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TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. . | 


OF WOR) NERGY- 

A *maizes experience of SEVEN years | 
makes us the OLDE on AGENCY it 
State. We work in Texas only Acca Patbcnglcns 
stamp for full. particul irs 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
les ne rex Ss 











The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


itmakesa PF RFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


has 1 
can conveniently afford to be wit! 
UNITED STATES BAKING Co., Clevel 


All Stationers sell Price, ¥1 
1 Bi,25. 


express pald 
NT WOR DCITT 1D 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


¢ Sel 





Ath) 





NAINIAT UR 
PHOTO > am 


EXCELSIOR PHOTO CO., Palmer, Ma 





‘CRIPPLES*’'" 3. " 
ew MENTADIES Fog 

A CHILDRE \ mi we 
HANDS FOO] 






*~ 


“POWER ° oS. 
TRICYCLES BL ; 


FOR “NNN 





(‘ESTEYWT «© CAMP, 





PIANOS & ORGANS 


> the best and cheap yest because 
y exc : and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

Fully warranted. Send for 
trated catalogue. 


‘DO™~™. . 


a BSTEY ‘Teachers’ Tonics 


| BEFORE TAKING! 


$1.00; Sicts, $100; 


BOTH, $1,75. 


— 
ons 


916 & 918 OliveSt., « ST. LOUIS. ment. Not nd the light- 
SG" MENTION THIS PAPER. “EX “SNAP SHOTS pular author 
is PRESTON PAPER ks are two 
of the brigntest ir et eir immense sale 
Ter rat 1g tical proot t arity 
¥ iW i ¥ or cor ut the oO » Papers and 
Teachers Wanted! 
iy ott tase are “SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING ©0,, 
} St., New Yo rk; 
Ave., Ch ago, 
Xo Question About What They Do. | City, Kan, 
} een, MiSs, 
Wy HARD. HEARING 
Ss WN’ My, MADE wi —— 
$0 IND °e tr iat 
=: = SOUND = Sets see : | © rervthin y AK 
— WHAT THEY $= weer ver’ S KX 
“=: 
ZG ~ 


gis A wie ee 





“P STENOGRAPHER S$ 
a OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 
\ A. H. ANDREWS & co. 


215 Wabash At CHICAGO 


Cuair, $5.00 | 





PLAYS OSS oes 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


Ga aiteinalnsdaiiotbeake” 


| By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B, MERWIN & C0,, 


Is, MO 





AND 


KNIGHT 






HEALTH. 


| 


SCORCHER. 


y) NG \ Clee, 








» ————— 
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gh ication 








